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S. MaTrHEws (Rep., Ohio). “ Yes, Mr. Bloated Holder, you gave me a Gold watch and chain, but now I « 
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THE TWEED-IZATION OF SILVER 


an legally return a Sil 








1@™ The beginning of a new year is a good 
time for the readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’s Bazar to renew their subscrip- 
tions to those periodicals, both of which offer 
tinrivalled literary and pictorial attractions. 
The most popular authors and artists of Amer- 
ica and Europe contribute to their columns. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, January 19, 1878. 








QB Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a fine portrait of STANLEY, 
the well-known African explorer,a picture show- 
ing the Turkish retreat from Kars, and another 
installment of “ SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS 
Farr.” 

A very interesting series of Letters by CHARLES 
READE, on “ THE COMING MAN,” begins in this 
Number of the WEBKLY. These Letters will ex- 
press original and striking views on the subject 
of physical culture, and our readers will find them 
well worthy of careful and attentive perusal. 

A new Serial Story by MARY CECcIL Hay, en- 
titled “ A SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD,” begins 
in the present Number of this journal. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 





THE NATIONAL FAITH AND THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


T is the general apprehension that the 

bill making the old silver dollar an un- 
limited legal tender will pass the Senate, 
and that the President will veto it. But it 
is not believed that the Senate can pass it 
over the veto by the necessary two-thirds. 
It is agreed that there is no more important 
question now pending. It involves the na- 
tional credit and honor, ani of course it 
concerns the most vital industrial interests 
of the country. Like all financial ques- 
tions, it is susceptible of great obscurity 
and confusion of statement, and the larger 
number of persons who read the conflicting 
speeches and articles upon the subject are 
ready to insist that it is one of the things 
which are incomprehensible. But the sim- 
plest statement is the best. As the bill 
stands it is a proposition to pay a debt of a 
hundred dollars with a smaller sum. It is 
a sign of the kind of demoralization which 
Governor Rostnson forcibly describes in his 
Message, and of which the betrayal of trusts 
during the last year by men who have been 
of irreproachable character is a startling il- 
lustration. It is also a portent of danger 
hereafter. Senator Dawes, of Massachu- 
setts, says in a recent interview: 

“IT wish all;Massachuretts could see and hear what 

I see and hear daily at Washington touching the plots 
to overthrow the plighted faith of the government, 
and for embarkation in the wildest schemes of specu- 
lation and expenditure ever recorded in this or any 
other nation.” 
The Senator describes the natural conse- 
quences of the indifference to good faith 
disclosed by the proposition of depreciated 
silver as an unlimited legal tender. 

Senator Dawes also states that, in his 
judgment, this question precedes in impor 
tance all others. This opinion is asserted 
with equal conviction by large numbers of 
Republican papers throughout the country. 
The party is urged to forbear every differ- 
ence, and to unite cordially in maintaining 
the national honor as it maintained its ter- 
ritorial integrity. It is, however, a most 
remarkable political fact that while this is 
the demand of organs of the party, not only 
are the Republicans in control of the Sen- 
ate which it is assumed will pass the bill 
which these party organs vehemently de- 
nounce as a blow at the national welfare, 
but it is introduced into the Senate by a 
Republican, and has thus far received the 
most powerful support from a Republican, 
while the ablest defense of sound finance, 
the national honor, and common honesty 
has proceeded from a Democrat. This is a 
fact worth the serious consideration of Re- 
publicans who declare that the financial 
question transcends all others in impor- 
tance. The result to which such consider- 
ation naturally leads is that to which simi- 
lar attention to every other question of the 
time brings us, and it is the question wheth- 
er, in view of these and all other significant 
facts, the true Republican policy is to de- 
pend upon vague exhortations to hold fast 
to the old principles, and to insist that the 
Southerners are just as much rebels as ever. 

As a question of practical politics, does a 
fair survey of the political situation and 
the events and election figures of the last 
years justify the expectation that Repub- 
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lican ascendency can be maintained by de- 
claring that we stand by the principles of 
56 and ’60 and ’64, and that the South can 
never be trusted until its vindictive feel- 
ings are extinguished by the lapse of a gen- 
eration or two? Is it reasonable that a 
party like the Republican, which we believe 
to comprise so much of the highest intelli- 
gence and character in the country, should 
have no common understanding and posi- 
tion upon the question which is confessedly 
of the supremest importance? If Repub- 
lican Senators found it necessary to hold 
caucuses to consider the policy of appoint- 
ments to office, ought they not to caucus 
upon @ common course to be pursued in 
maintenance of the national honor? If Mr. 
STANLEY MATTHEWS, for instance, is to be 
stigmatized as a recreant, a pseudo-Repub- 
lican, because he voted for the confirmation 
of FirzstIMMoNs, why is he not stigmatized 
for anti-Republicanism because he supports 
the silver project? General BUTLER, also, 
intimates that the President has done some- 
thing which discredits his own title to his 
office. Does General BUTLER’s position on 
the financial question not discredit his title 
to Republican standing? Or, to put the 
case in another way, does the President cease 
to be a Republican because he thought it to 
be his constitutional duty to withdraw the 
troops from the Columbia State-house, and 
Senator HOWE not cease to be a Republican 
although by supporting the silver project 
he sustains partial repudiation? Ifa man 
may vote for the Silver Bill and yet remain 
a sound Republican in good standing, what 
is the sense of asserting that the bill in- 
volves a breach of the national honor? 
May a man connive at national disgrace 
and still be a good Republican? Those who 
are so anxious for restoring harmony, and 
for closing up and for falling in, should first 
decide whether they can fall in and “ align” 
and execute other military movements with 
those who are striving to repudiate in part 
the national debt. In the campaign of 
1868 we all agreed in denouncing the Dem- 
ocrats as rebels and repudiators. If we 
now insist upon denouncing them as rebels 
only, is it because so many Republicans ad- 
voeate what, in this part of the country at 
least, Republicans, hold to be partial repu- 
diation? That is hardly a question upon 
which a great political organization can 
tolerate radical differences within its lines. 
The object of Republicans is by all honora- 
ble means to keep the party in power. Can 
we hope to retain power by talking about 
our fundamental principles, and harboring 
those whom we ourselves describe as prac- 
tical inflationists and repudiators? 








MR. CHANDLER’S LETTER. 


Mr. CHANDLER’s letter has naturally at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Many 
of its important allegations were instantly 
denied. Secretary SHERMAN, as we men- 
tioned last week, immediately stated that 
he had never made the bargain of which 
Mr. CHANDLER accused him. Mr. RANDALL 
G1Bson, of Louisiana, emphatically denied 
the aceusation so far as he was concerned. 
Judge LAWRENCE, of Illinois, disposed of 
the story that he had received rewards. 
Mr. WATTERSON, of Kentucky, describes Mr. 
CHANDLER’S statements about him as wan- 
ton, malicious, and false. Secretary M‘CRa- 
RY declares that if there had been any bar- 
gain, he must necessarily have known it, 
from his relations to the Republican man- 
agers, and that he knew nothing. The as- 
sertion of these gentlemen will be regarded 
as no less credible, probably, than that of 
Mr. CHANDLER, and if he has any evidence 
of his charge that Mr. Haves was counted 
in by a bargain, he must submit it. The 
question is raised by his own course. What- 
ever may be the decision, it can not touch 
the title of the President, but it will cér- 
tainly show whether the Democratic charge 
of a conspiracy on the part of the Repub- 
lican managers, of whom Mr. CHANDLER was 
one, is true. This is the question he pre- 
sents, and it is not, in the usual sense, a par- 
ty question, although it is one in which the 
Republican party has a very heavy stake. 

It was the very suspicion of what Mr. 
CHANDLER now alleges to be a fact, that 
Mr. HAYEs was counted in by the Louisiana 
Returning Board in pursuance of pledges, 
that led to the creation of the Electoral 
Commission. So strong was the conviction 
among Republicans as well as Democrats 
that there had been Republican fraud as 
well as Democratic violence, and that in 
the absence of any constitutional or stat- 
utory provision for a dead lock between 
the two Honses of Congress in counting the 
vote the most serious catastrophe might be 
anticipated, that the patriotic good sense of 
Congress established the Commission. The 
Commission did not enter into the question 
of fraud in the States. It declared that to 
be a question for State adjustment; and 
having decided that Mr. Hayes was enti- 
tled to the Presidency, the subsequent dis- 
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covery of fraud in Louisiana or in any oth- 
er State could not possibly affect his title. 

But if Mr. CHANDLER’s charge against the 
Republican managers be true, that they pro- 
cured the counting in of Mr. Hayes under 
pledges made by Messrs. SHERMAN, Mat- 
THEWS, and others that certain things 
should be done, then the Democratic alle- 
gations of last year are established. And 
when Mr. CHANDLER asserts that the count- 
ing in—a proceeding which he well de- 
scribes as “this extraordinary, even if jus- 
tifiable, work”—required “that the moral 
sentiment of the North would approve it,” 
he asserts by implication that that senti- 
ment did approve it. Now the sentiment 
of at least half the Republican party in the 
North at that time was simply that there 
was murder on one side and probable fraud 
on the other. The situation was desperate 
and obscure, and it was for that very reason 
that the proposition of the Electoral Com- 
mission was so satisfactory a solution. If 
the moral sentiment of the Republican party 
had required what Mr. CHANDLER now says 
was actually done, the Commission could 
never have been appointed. For that senti- 
ment would have taken every risk. It was 
because it had not required what Mr. CHan- 
DLER Calls this extraordinary work, and was 
not satisfied, that it approved the forma- 
tion of the Commission. The letter of Mr. 
CHANDLER will have two good results—it 
will deepen the gratification that a wise 
and peaceful solution of a perilous question 
was reached, and also that light has been 
thrown upon a Republican management 
which in the opinion of many Republicans 
has been most injurious to the party. Mr. 
CHANDLER has “turned state’s evidence.” 
What further steps in the same direction he 
or others may take, time will doubtless dis- 
close. But neither he nor any other oppo- 
nent of the President asserts the complicity 
of Mr. Hayes with any bargain or pledge. 
Mr. M‘CRARY says that no man ever pre- 
served a more dignified reticence even to- 
ward his most intimate friends and counsel- 
lors than Mr. HAYeEs during the entire period 
covering the progress of the Electoral Com- 
mission. Mr. CHANDLER’s letter forces upon 
every Republican the question whether he 
or Mr. HAYES represents the real and en- 
during forces and spirit of the Republican 
party. He has made Republican success 
more difficult, but Republican reorganiza- 
tion very much easier. 

SCHOOLS OF VICE. 

UNDER the auspices of the State Charities 
Aid Association local committees have been 
organized in many counties in New York for 
the purpose of visiting the jails and poor- 
houses. The value of an interest in such 
institutions which is not merely official and 
perfunctory is evident, and the mere fact 
that the community cares enough for them 
to visit and inspect them tends to improve 
their condition. The personal moral and 
social influence that it brings to bear upon 
the criminal and destitute classes is salu- 
tary, and actual ameliorations are sure to 
follow. Yet the work must be slow, and the 
workers very patient. But it is through 
such private and responsible intelligent ob- 
servation and suggestion that progress is to 
be secured, and the whole community is 
deeply indebted to those citizens who de- 
vote the necessary time and attention to in- 
form themselves and others upon the sub- 
ject. We have been reminded of this by 
the report of the jail committee of the local 
visiting committee of Richmond County, or 
Staten Island, New York. The observations 
and conclusions of this committee would 
doubtless be confirmed by similar investi- 
gations throughout the country, as is shown, 
indeed, by the fact of their entire agree- 
ment with the conclusions stated by F. H. 
Wives, secretary of the Illinois Board of 
State Charities, in a paper upon the county 
jail system. Mr. WINEs, in turn, cites the 
report of the Committee on Prisons in the 
New York Constitutional Convention of 
1867, and the opinions of the New York 
Prison Association. 

The Richmond County committee, after 
summing up what seems to them the triv- 
ial result of their labors, state that “ their 
only positive gain is their sad experience, 
and their right derived therefrom to declare 
that the present county jail system is hope- 
lessly and irremediably bad.” This is the 
conclusion in which the Illinois secretary 
and the New York Prison Association agree. 
The county jails are merely schools of vice, 
and often sinks of disease. Let any reader 
of these words go and see for himself. He 
will find that the words of Mr. WINES are 
as true in New York as in Illinois: 

“ The prisoners have no employment; they do noth- 
ing from morning to night except to amuse them- 
selves the best they can. Much time is spent in play- 
ing cards—in gambling, if any of the parties possess 
any thing which they can stake upon the issue of the 
game ; or else a sparring or wrestling match is resort- 


ed to; or they draw pictures on the wall ; or they sing 
camp-meeting hymns; or some one dances a clog 
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dance; or they pound on the plates of which their 
cells are constructed—any thing to pass the weary 
hours and drive serious thought away. Books they 
have none, newspapers occasionally. 

“As to reformatory influence or any attempt at it, it 
rarely happens that one thinks of it. In some places 
religious services are regularly held every Sunday in 
the jail by some band of voluntary workers in this de- 
partment of Christian labor, but this is an unusnal 
occurrence. The Illinois Commissioners of Public 
Charities, in their report for 1872, say, ‘It is this axso- 
ciation in idleness which is the curse and condemna- 
tion of our present jail system.’ 

“ The effect of association is to increase the number 
of criminals and to develop thefr criminality. The 
innocent and the comparatively innocent are corrupt- 
ed by the example, the conversation, and the direct 
teaching of more experienced transgressors ; the les- 
sons taught in the county jails are contempt for au- 
thority, human or divine ; hgstility to law and to its 
officers ; the delights of vicious indulgence ; the duty 
of revenge upon society for imaginary wrongs; the 
necessity of violence, of daring, and of sullen snbmis- 
sion to punishment; the hopelessness of all effort at 
amendment ; and the best method of success in crim- 
inal undertakings. Past exploits are here recounted, 
future deeds of darkness are planned. The history 
and character of noted criminals and of well-known 
officials are discussed. Every jail is a school of vice.” 

This condition is undeniable, but it is a 
disgrace to any intelligent community that 
it should be suffered to continue. The 
Richmond County committee summarize 
the main evils of the present county jail 
system as, first, the short terms of confine- 
ment, preventing any industrial or other 
training; second, election of sheriffs, who 
have charge of the jails, for party reasons, 
without the slightest regard to fitness; 
third, the short term for which they are 
elected, and the fact that their compensa- 
tion is based on the number of persons 
boarded in the jails, so that it is for their 
interest to keep the jails full. Such state- 
ments are the strongest arguments, and the 
committee, as a practical remedy, propose a 
petition to the Legislature to use the jails 
hereafter solely as houses of detention, and 
that, as substitutes, work-houses or reforma- 
tories be erected in each Congressional or 
judicial district for the punishment and re- 
form of all classes of criminals who, under 
the present laws, are sentenced to the coun- 
ty jails. This is a change so manifestly 
wise, and so in accordance with the conclu- 
sions of those who by long consideration 
and great experience have the best right to 
advise, that we hope the request to the Leg- 
islature will be so imposing as to command 
attention. 

A REASONABLE CONTEST. 

Tue friends of the Administration of 
course expect from it a firm and faithful 
maintenance of the just constitutional 
rights of the Executive, but a maintenance 
which shall be also reasonable and wise. 
The New York nominations showed that 
the President is of opinion that a change 
ought to be made in certain offices. The 
action of the Senate can not change that 
opinion. But as the nominations were re- 
jected upon the ground of Mr. CONKLING’s 
opinion of the fitness of the incumbents and 
the courtesy of the Senate, it is not to be 
supposed that the President believes the 
Senate’s conviction of that fitness could be 
affected by any other nominations. Cer- 
tainly he could nominate no man of higher 
character or greater fitness to be Collector 
than Mr. ROOSEVELT, and as the Senate has 
rejected him: because in Mr. CONKLING’s 
opinion the present Collector ought not to 
be displaced, the President, until the situa- 
tion changes, can not wisely send in another 
nomination. If at any time, however, he 
should have good reason to suppose that the 
Senate had changed its mind, it would be 
his duty to renew the nomination, as it was 
his duty to propose it, but not to propose 
another name, because the objection was 
not made to the person. 

The President’s duty is not affected by 
the probability of an adverse vote from the 
Republican majority. The Executive obli- 
gation to propose such cfficial changes as it 
thinks necessary for the benefit of the public 
service is incontestable. In the New York 
vase, also, all the party requirements are 
satisfied. The gentlemen who were nom- 
inated are Republicans, and the case is in no 
sense different from that which is most fa- 
miliar under every Administration. Should 
the nominations be renewed and confirmed 
by a vote of which the majority should be 
Democratic, the party responsibility would 
rest with Republican Senators who should 
refuse to sustain a Republican President in 
making Republican nominations, not for 
partisan but for public ends. The attempt 
to represent the question of the New York 
appointments as a personal squabble be- 
tween Mr. Eyarts and Mr. ConKLING, for 
the purpose of building up an Evarts par- 
ty and pulling down a CONKLING party, is 
futile. The nomination of Mr. RocsEVELT 
to be Collector is an effort to introduce a 
change by which the Custom-house shall 
be practically taken out of politics and 
placed on a business basis. The retention 
of Messrs. ARTHUR and CORNELL is merely 





the continuation of the Custom-house in 


| politics, and that is the significance of Mr. 
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ConkKLiIna’s attitude in the contest. It is | 
personal only so far as the credit of the Ad- | 
ministration is a personal interest of the 
Secretary of State, and so far as the personal 
interest of Senator CONKLING is involved in 
the control of patronage. As for Democrat- 
ic support, if the Republican majority does 
not choose to sustain the Republican Presi- 
dent in doing his duty, it is not his fault, 
and it will be another blow at the party. 
It is idle to attempt to treat the President 
as TYLER and JOHNSON were treated, for he 
is as steadfast a Republican as ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, and the Senatorial attempt to 
school “ Old ABE” was laughable. 


JEFFERSON AND OFFICE. 
HOLDING POLITICIANS. 


Ir has been stated that Mr. WEBSTER’s 
circular prohibiting office-holding interfer- 
ence with elections was the first effort of 
the kind ever made. This is doubtful. 
President JEFFERSON was very stringent 
upon the point, and on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1804, when the Presidential election 
was approaching, he wrote to ALBERT GaL- 
LATIN, the Secretary of the Treasury : 

“T think the officers of the Federal government are 
meddling too much with the pubiic elections. Will it 
be best to admonish them privately or by proclama- 
tion? This for consideration till we meet.” 
JEFFERSON'S general theory of the public 
service was chimerical, for it was that the 
subordinate places should be filled in just 
proportion by the two political parties. As 
he found the offices occupied by Federalists, | 
he proposed to secure this proper proportion 
not by removal, but by depending upon 
deaths, resignations, and delinquencies, as 
he expressly states in a letter to his Attor- 
ney-General, LINCOLN, in 1802. He insisted 
upon this plan even against urgent remon- 
strance from many of his hot partisans, and 
in 1807 he said to Governor PaGe, of Vir- 
ginia, that he had never removed a man be- 
cause he was a Federalist, and “ never wish- 
ed the Federalists in office to give a vote at 
an election but according to their 
wishes.” Yet Mr. JEFFERSON was quite as 
strong a partisan and quite as skillful a po- 
litical leader 
whose idea of party management begins 
and ends with patronage. 

The Sandusky Register recently recalls an 
article in the Sandusky Democratic Mirror of 
more than forty years ago denouncing as a 
violation of law an exhortation of President 
VAN BuREN’s to his office-holders to do their 
duty in political work. The Mirror pro- 
ceeds to rebuke VAN BUREN by quoting a 
circular of President JEFFERSON’s. It is 
even more emphatic than that of President 
Hayes. The latter does not forbid speak- 
ing or writing, but the former states dis- 
tinctly that there must be no attempt to in- 
fiuence the of others. It the 
same jealous regard for the freedom of the 
elective franchise which led in England to 
the disfranchisement of office-holders. The 


own 


as more modern politicians 


votes was 





. , | 
circular of JEFFERSON quoted by the Mirror | 
is as follows: 
‘ , . | 

“The President of the United States has seen with | 
dissatisfaction officers of the general government tak- | 
ing on various occasions active parts in the election 


of public functionaries, whether of the general or 
State government. Freedom of electior 
tial to the mutual independence of government and 
of the different branches 
vitally cherished by most of our conetitutic 


being essen- 


of the same government, so 
ms, it is 
deemed improper for officers depending on the Execu- 
tive of the Union to attempt to control or influence 
the free exercise of the elective right. The right of 
any officer to give his vote at elections as a qualified 
citizen is not meant to be restrained, nor, however giv- 
en, shall have any effect to his prejudice, but it is ex- 
pected that he will not attempt to influ- 
of others, nor take any part in the b 
tioneering, that being deemed inconsistent with the 
spirit cf the Constitution and his duties to it. 





ce the votes 


siness of elec- 


The Mirror also quotes what seems to be 
part of a letter from JEFFERSON referring 
to the circular: 


“T have always thought it wrong that mer 
public station should interfere 
for they are undoubtedly int 
terested judges; and for 
to such officers as w under my control that an in- 
terference with popular elections f 
votes would be sufficient cause for removal f: 


fice.” 


holding 
in popular elections, 


rested, and of course in- 


this reason I gave early notice 








rther than their 





ym of- 


ENGLAND AND THE 
DARDANELLES., 

It is hardly to be supposed that Russia 
will be very anxious for the interference of 
England in a treaty of peace with Turkey. 
England virtually declined to join Russia in 


requiring of Turkey satisfactory guarantees, 
which Turkey could not have refused. The 
sritish knew, of course, that 
the alternative was war. The war has been 
most costly in men and money, and the end 
that from the 
there was no Enropean interference, is at 
hand. Undonbtedly one of the 


couragements of 


Government 





was foreseen beginning, if 
moral en 
throughout the 
conviction that, if matters 
came to extremity, England break 
the Turkish fall. The anti-Russian party 
in England is very strong, and there is no | 
doubt that Lord BEACONSFIELD belongs to | 


rurkey 


war has been the 


would 
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it. But other members of the cabinet in 
whom Englishmen probably have a deeper 
trust are less decided; the Liberal party 
has no Russophobia, and it will not be easy 
to persuade England or the world that true 
British interests demand an alliance of En- 
gland with Turkey to maintain Mohammed- 
an rule over Christian populations. 

An intelligent writer in the London Spee- 
tator shows that the exclusion of Russian 
ships of war from the Dardanelles, when 
two-thirds of the coast of the Black Sea are 
Russian, compels Russia to maintain two 
fleets, neither of which can ever assist the 
other. This is accomplished by the arbi- 
trary clesing of the natural waterway be- 
tween two seas—an act which, therefore, has 
no moral foundation. The natural right of 
Russia to the fuli use of the Dardanelles is 
clear, while the political right of Turkey to 
limit or destroy that right rests solely upon 
her ability. The Treaty of Paris closed the 
Dardanelles for the benefit of Turkey. But 
the war has destroyed the treaty as between 
Russia and Turkey. Is there good reason 
for any other of the signatories of the treaty 
to maintain by force an arrangement made 
for the benefit of Turkey, and which Turkey 
has, for itself, destroyed? Three of the Eu- 
ropean powers will not doso. Will England 
undertake it alone, when no power in the 
world is more interested in supporting the 
right of free navigation? She is endeavor- 
ing to secure the neutralization of the Suez 
Canal in time of war. 
that it shall be open to all belligerents 
equally, subject to the condition that it 
shall not be made the theatre of war nor be 
willfally damaged, it is not an unwise policy, 
but it is inconsistent with that which de- 
mands the closing of the Dardanelles. The 
writer assumes that Russia will of course 
require the opening of the Dardanelles, and 
that she is not debarred by the Treaty of 
Paris, if she succeeds in the war, while her 
right under the law of nations is at least an 
open question. The probable damage to 
England is imaginary, and therefore she 
ought to withdraw from a doubtful position 
which she could not maintain. 

The British interests that would be in- 
jured by the opening of the straits have not 
been distinctly defined. If the mere exten- 
sion of the limits of Russian authority or 
the reduction of Turkish power is to be 
resented and opposed, any change in the 
map of Europe would justify interference. 
jut as England has looked with equanim- 
ity upon the results of the Prussian and 
Austrian and of the German and French 
wars, she will probably regard those of the 
Russian and Turkish conflict with similar 
composure. 


If this means only 


SOUTHERN PATRIOTISM. 

It is very desirable for honest and patri- 
otic citizens in the Northern States to know 
that there are citizens of the same kind in 
the Southern States, among Demo- 
crats; and it is by a common good under- 
standing among such citizens that the na 
tional faith is to be maintained and a true 
union cemented. Senator HILL, of Georgia, 
for instance, has been recently expressing 
sentiments the sincerity of which there is 
no more reason to doubt than there is to 
doubt the word of any other public ma 
the country. They are worthy of any loyal 
American citizen, and if the man who utters 


even 


them holds other opinions which are un- 
sound, and belongs to a party which does 
not command the confidence of an intelli- 


gent part of the country, he is not to be de 
nounced and reviled as hostile either to the 
Union or to the national honor. 

“ As a matter of policy, I protest that the Southern 
people shall not be put in the attitude of ever 
ent hostility to the national credit. Nothing can more 
surely prevent the return of the Democratic party to 
power than such a position by the Southern wing of 
that party. Looking at the 
policy, outside of all princiy t 
Southern people will place themselves where their 
terests lie—in the position of absolute fidelity t 
national credit. It is easy to make the Northern peoy 








nestion as a matter of 


e, I do trust that the 

















believe that we are willing to iate the r - 
credit, and even to repudiate th ns t It is 
natural that they should believe we have no f ness 
for that debt, and their politicians w be aq < to 
make use of that natural feeling for the purpose of 
consolidating the North against the Sout I 


for one that we are under every obligation of honor as 
well as interest to stand by the national credit and pay 
the national debt to the last farthing. I think an ur 


mistakable position on this line upon the part of t 


South will do more to anewer the slanders of North- 
ern politicians than any thing else we can possibly do. 
I will say, in all kindnesa, that while I know they do 





not intend it, 





ry Democrat who is now 





upon continuir ym the cc try an paper 
currency and establishing the u ‘ fr “ 
of eliver, w a view to the payment of our nationa 


y the moat effex 





debt, is dk tive work possible to se- 


ire a continuance power of the Republican party 
in the election of 1880. 

In a recent letter, also, to an editor in 
Iowa who asked about the payment of pen 


sions to Confederate soldiers, Senator Hr 
replies that he does not know any Southern 
public man who entertains such an idea in 
any possible contingency, and he continues 


“It is often said that if the 


Southern Democracy 
obtain the power, they will clalz thelr 


m pay tor thelr slaves 
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Upon this probable action we hold that a 
the assurance of Senator Hi 
important and weighty as t] 
ern Republican 
is desirable to 


It does not follow that it M; rls 
bring 


Z into control of the gov I I 
ernment a party whose leaders feel it neces 

sary to make such 
follow that those 
views are not to be stigmatized 
ous men. Undoubtedly the 
of the debt 
amended Constitution are 


assertions, but it does | «. . 

who honestly hold such i ' ‘ | 
is danget 

honest payment 

for the V) 
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and an honest regard 
more 
Republic an than by Democratic ascendency ;: 
American, whether he b« r of the Assembly by 64 votes, M 


Republican or Democrat, who does not 


assured 
but he is a poor 


with pleasure these words of Senator Hi. sage, a » 
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“IDEAL MONEY.” 


s, repudiate the whole debt; it can, if it likes, decree soft-se 


yap to be currency.”—The Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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. . Left being at work in the streeta in i andi 
The HISUOTY OF @ GMB, | crise Srovs shai 
' from the whole of t Left. had at Suk ore 
THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE WITNESS. | publican Representatives somnining at like a 
By VICTOR HUGO — whe At py “ T 
a ange sree Real DECREI 
IL—SECOND DAY.—THE STRUGGLI me te a rhe ' 7 | I FRENCH RI 


V1.—( Continued) ontain t t of 


THE DECREES OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
REMAINED FRE? 


A MEMBER requested that in the first | the ce 
meeting should declare itself to be the National The name of Ei Girardin upon t ( 
and constitute iteelf mediat ‘ ht my eve He 





a President and Secret I Do you sign this decree?” I asked hin meelf w 
7 irked that there was no need t | ‘ L nhesitatin eans of tructior 
selves the Assembly that 
we were the Assembly by 
right as well as in fact, and 
the whole Assembly, our ab 
sent colleagues being detain 
ed by force; that the Nation 
al Assembly, although mu 
tilated by the Coup d’ Etat, 
ought to preserve its entity, 
and remain constituted aft 
erward in the same manner 
as before; that to appoint 
another President and anoth 
er staff of Secretaries would 
be to give Louis Bonaparte 
an advantage over us, and to 
acknowledge in some man 
ner the Dissolution ; that we 
ought to do nothing of the 
sort ; that our decrees should 
be published, not with the 
signature of a President, 
whoever he might be, but 
with the signature of all the 
members of the Left who 
had not been arrested; that 
they would thus carry with 
them full authority over the 
People, and full effect They 
relinquished the idea of ap 
pointing a President. Noél 
Parfait proposed that our 
decrees and our resolutions 
should be drawn up, net with 
the formula, “ The National 
Assembly decrees,” etc, but 
with the formula, “ The 
Re presentatives of the Peo 
ple remaining at liberty ce 
cree,” et In this ;manner 
we should preserve all the 
authority attached to the 
office of the Representative 3 
of the People without asso 
ciating the arrested Repre 
sentatives with the respon 
sibility of our actions. This 
formula had the additional 
advantage of separating us 
from the Right. The peo 
ple knew that the only Rep 
resentatives remaining free 
were the members of the 
Left. They adopted Noél 
Parfait’s advice 

I read aloud the decre« 
of deposition. It was couch 
ed in these words 


“ DECLARATION 


“The Representatives otf 
the People remaining at lib 
erty, by virtue of Article 68 
of the Constitution, which 
runs as follows 

“* Art. 68.—Every meas 
ure by which the Pres 
ident of the Republic dis- 
solves the Assembly, pro 
rogues it, or obstructs the 
exercise of its authority, is 
a crime of High Treason 

“* By this action alone the 
President is deposed from 
his office: the citizens are 
bound to refuse him obedi 
ence: the executive power 
passes by right to the Na 
tional Assembly ; the judges 
of the High Court of Jus 
tice should meet together 
immediately under penalty 
of treason, and convoke the 
juries in a place whic: they r 
shall heer. to proceed to THE ARCHBISHOP AND MADAMI ARNAT 
the judgment of the Presi- Madame 
dent and his accomplices’— 

“ Decree 





Arnaud handed to M. Sibour 


“ Art. I.—Louis Bonaparte is deposed frot : “In that case will you consent to print it 
office of President of the Republic Immediately for 

“ Art. II.—All citizens and public offi ure He continued t i 
bound to refuse him obedience under penalty of Having no longer any presses, as I have tol Cor 
complicity you, I can only print it as a handbill, and with the y 

“Art. I11.—The judgment drawn up oa De brush. It takes a long time, but by eight o'clock ‘ 
cember 2 by the High Court of Justice, and | this evening you shall have five hundred copies nat 
which declares Louis Bonaparte attainte 
the Crime of High Treason, shall be publis 
and executed Consequently the civil and mil I do persist P \ 
tary authorities are summoned, under penalty of A second copy was made of the decree, whict D 


And,” continued I you persist in refusing 





1 to print the appeal to arms ? D 


Treason, to lend their active assistance to the ex Emile de Girardin took away with hin ! Ary vs 

ecution of the said judgment The deliberation was resumed At each mo Art. U 
“Given at Paris, in permanent session, Decem ment Representatives came in and broug! 

ber 3, 1851.” of news Amiens in insurrection 





Rouen in motion, and marching on Paris—Gener on alliinte : » 
g the Coup d’ Etat—Genera Art. II on 

mously, we signed it, and the Representatives f i y 

crowded round the table to add their signatures : iat ° : , a 
to ours Sain remarked that thi r * tool ! nt mgs to Hist ry having served 

. 1 Sain remarke 1a his signing took un the base of the proscription list, will be found com ; 

time ; that, in addition, we numbered barely more plete in the notes of this book ‘ 


The decree having been read, and voted unani al Canrobert resistit 
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Representatives withdrew, I 
one had asked to speak to me 


was told that some 


I went into a 


sort of ttle room attached to the large meeting 
room, and I found there a man in a blouse, with 
an intelligent and sympathetic air. This man 


had a roll of paper in his hand. 

“Citizen Victor Hugo,” he said to me, “ you 
have no printing-office. Here the 
which will enable you to dispense with one.” 

He unfolded on the mantel-piece the rol! which 
he had in his hand. It was a species of blotting- 
book, made of very thin blue paper, and which 
seemed to me to be slightly oiled. Between each 
leaf of blue paper there was a sheet of white 
paper. He took out of his por ket a sort of blunt 
bodkin, saying,“ The first thing to hand will 
serve your purpose, a nail, or a match,” and he 
traced with his bodkin on the first leaf of the 
book the word “Republic.” Then, turning over 
the leaves, he said, “ Look at this.” 

‘he word “ Republic” was reproduced upon 
the fifteen or twenty white leaves which the book 
contained, 

He added: “ This paper is usually used to trace 
the designs of manufactured fabiies. I thought 
that it might be useful at a moment like this. I 
have at home a hundred books like this on which 
I can make a hundred copies of what you want 
—a Proclamation, for instance—in the same 
space of time that it takes te write four or five. 
Write something, whatever you may think useful 
at the present moment, and to-morrow mnorning 
five hundred copies shall be posted throughout 
Paris.” 

I had none of the documents with me which 
we had just drawn up. Versigny had gone away 
with the copies. I took a sheet of paper, and, 
leaning on the corner of the chimney - piece, I 
wrote the following Proclamation : 


are means 


“To tue Army, 

“ Soldiers ! 

“A man has just broken the Constitution. He 
tears up the oath which he had sworn to the 
people ; he suppresses the Law, stifles Right, 
stains Paris with blood, chokes France, betrays 
the Republic ! 

“ Soldiers! this man involves you in his crime, 

“There are two things holy: the flag, which 
represents military honor; and the law, which 
represents the National Right. Soidiers, the 
greatest of outrages is the flag raised against 
the Law! Follow ne longer the wretched man 


who misleads you. Of such a crime French 
soldiers should be the avengers, not the ac- 
complices, 

“This man says he is named Bonaparte. He 
lies ; for Bonaparte is a word which means glory, 
This man says that he is named Napoleon. He 


lies; for Napoleon is a word which means gen- 
As for him, he is obscure and insignificant. 
Give this wretch up to the law, Soldiers, he is 
a false Napoleon. A true Napoleon would once 
more give you a Marengo; he will once more 
give you a Transnonain. 

“Look toward the true function of the French 
to protect the country, to propagate the 
Revolution, to free the people, to sustain the na- 
ticnalities, to emancipate the continent, to break 
chains every where, to protect Right every where ; 
this is your part among the armies of Europe. 
You are worthy of great battle-fields. 

“Soldiers! the French army is the advanced 
guard of humanity. 

“Become yourselves again—reflect—acknowl- 
edge your faults—rise up! Think-of your gen- 
erals arrested, taken by the collar by galley ser- 
geants and thrown, handcuffed, into robbers’ cells! 
The malefactor who is at the Elysée thinks that 
the Army of France is a band of mercenaries ; 
that, if they are paid and intoxicated, they will 
cbey. He sets you an infamous task ; he causes 
you to strangle, in this nineteenth century, and 
in Paris itself, Liberty, Progress, and Civilization. 
He makes you—vou, the children of France—de- 
stroy all that France has so gloriously and labo- 
riously built up during three centuries of light and 
in sixty years of Revolution! Soldiers! you are 
the ‘Grand Army!’ Respect the ‘Grand Nation !’ 

“ We, citizens ; we, Representatives of the Peo- 
ple and of yourselves ; your friends, your 
brothers; we, are Law and Right; we, who 
rise up before you, holding out our arms to you, 
and whom you strike blindly with your swords— 
do you know what drives us to despair? It is 
not to see our blood which flows ; it is to see your 
honor which vanishes. 

“ Soldiers! one step more in the outrage, one 
day more with Louis Bonaparte, and you are lost 
before universal conscience. The men who com- 
mand you are outlaws. They are not generals— 
they are criminals. The garbof the galley-slave 
awaits them; see it already on their shoulders. 
Soldiers! there is yet time — ! Come back 
to the country! Come back to the Republic! 
If you continue, do you know what History will 
say of you? It will say,‘They have trampled 
under the feet of their horses and crushed be 
neath the wheels of their cannon all the laws of 
their country; they, French they have 
dishonored the anniversary of Austerlitz, and by 
their fauit, by their crime, the name of Napoleon 


jus. 


army: 


we, 
wh 


stop 


soldiers, 


sprinkles as much shame to-day upon France as 
in other times it has showered glory !’ 

“French soidiers! 
to crime !”” 

My colleagues of the Committee having left, I 
could not consult them, Time pressed; I signed: 

“For the Representatives of the People re 
maining at liberty, the Representative member 
of the Committee of Resistance. 

“Victor Hveo.” 


cease to render assistance 


The man in the blouse took away the Procla- 
mation, saying, 

“You will see it again to-morrow morning 
He kept his word. I found it the next day pla- 
carded in the Rue Rambuteau, at the corner of 
the Rue de l'Homme-Armé and the Chapelle 


” 
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Saint-Denis. To those who were not in the se- 
cret of the process it seemed to be written by 
hand in blue ink. 

I thought of going home. When I reached the 
Rue de la Tour d'Auvergne, opposite my door, it 
happened curiously, and by some chance, to be 
half open. I pushed it, and entered. I crossed 
the court-yard, and went up stairs without meet- 
ing any one. 

My wife and my daughter were in the drawing- 
room round the fire with Madame Paul Meurice. 
I entered noiselessly ; they were conversing in a 
low tone. They were talking of Pierre Dupont, 
the popular song-writer, who had come to me to 
ask for arms, Isidore, who had been a soldier, 
had some pistols by him, and had lent three to 
Pierre Dupont for the conflict. 

Suddenly these ladies turned their heads, and 
saw me close to them. My daughter screamed. 
“Oh, go away,” cried my wife, throwing her arms 
round my neck; “you are lost if you remain 
here a moment. You will be arrested here !” 
Madame Paul Meurice added, “ They are looking 
for you. The police were here a quarter of an 
hour ago.” I could not succeed in reassuring 
them. They gave me a packet of letters offer- 
ing me places of refuge for the night, some of 
them signed with names unknown to me. Aft- 
er some moments, seeing them more and more 
frightened, I went away. My wife said to me: 
“What you are doing, you are doing for justice. 
Go—continue!” I embraced my wife and my 
daughter; five months have elapsed at the time 
when I am writing these lines. When I went 
into exile, they remained near my son Victor in 
prison ; I have not seen them since that day. 

I left as I had entered. In the porter’s lodge 
there were only two or three little children seat- 
ed round a lamp, laughing and looking at pic- 
tures in a book. 


—_— se 


VIL. 


THE ARCHBISHOP. 


On this gloomy and tragical day an idea struck 
one of the people. 

It seemed evident to him that the great mass- 
es of the people would not rise. Thenceforward 
it appeared impossible to conquer the Coup d’ Etat 
by a Revolution; it could be only combated by 
legality. What had been the risk at the begin- 
ning became the hope at the end; for he believed 
the end to be fatal,and at hand. In his opinion, 
it was necessary, as the people were defaulters, to 
try now to arouse the middle classes. Let one 
legion go out in arms, and the Elysée was lost. 
For this a decisive blow must be struck — the 
heart of the middle classes must be reached—the 
“bourgeois” must be inspired by a grand spec- 
tacle which should not be a terrifying spectacle. 

It was then that this thought came to this 
workman: “ Write to the Archbishop of Paris.” 

The workman tock a pen, and from his hum- 
ble garret he wrote to the Archbishop of Paris 
an enthusiastic and earnest letter, in which he, a 
man of the people and a believer, said this to his 
bishop. We give the substance of his letter: 

“This is a solemn hour; Civil War sets by the 
ears the Army and the People; blood is being 
shed. When blood flows, the Bishop goes forth. 
M. Sibour should follow in the path of M. Affre. 
The example is great, the opportunity is still 
greater. 

“ Let the Archbishop of Paris, followed by all 
his clergy, the Pontifical cross before him, his 
mitre on his head, go forth in procession through 
the streets. 
al Assembly and the High Court, the Legislators 
in their sashes, the Judges in their scarlet robes ; 
let him summon to him the citizens; let him sum- 
mon to him the soldiers; let him go straight to 
the Elysée. Let him raise his hand in the name 
of Justice against the man who is violating the 
laws, and in the name of Jesus against the man 
who is shedding blood. Simply with his raised 
hand he will crush the Coup d’ Etat. 

“ And he will place his statue by the side of 
M. Affre, and it will be said that twice two Arch- 
bishops of Paris have trampled Civil War be- 
neath their feet. 

“ The Church is holy, but the Country is sacred. 
There are times when the Church should succor 
the Country.” 

The letter being finished, he signed it with his 
workman’s signature. 

But now a difficulty arose: how should it be 
conveyed to its destination ? 

Take it himself ? 

But would he, a mere workman in a blouse, be 
allowed to penetrate to the Archbishop ? 

And then, in order to reach the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, he would have to cross those very quar- 
ters in insurrection, and where, perhaps, the re- 
sistance was still active. He would have to pass 
through streets obstructed by troops; he would 
be arrested and searched; his hands smelled of 
powder, he would be shot, and the letter would 
not reach its destination, 

What was to be done? 

At the moment when he had almost despaired 
of a solution, the name of Arnaud de l’Ariége 
came to his mind. 

Arnaud de l’ Ariége was a Representative after 
his own heart. Arnaud de l|’Ariége was a noble 
character. He was a Catholic Democrat, like the 
workman, At the Assembly he raised aloft, but 
he bore nearly alone, that banner, so little fol- 
lowed, which aspires to ally the Democracy with 
the Church. Arnaud de l’Ariége, young, hand- 
some, eloquent, enthusiastic, gentle, and _ firm, 
combined the attributes of the Tribune with the 
faith of the knight. His open nature, without 
wishing to detach itself from Rome, worshipped 
Liberty. He had two principles, but he had not 
two faces. On the whole, the democratic spirit 
preponderated in him. He said to me one day, 
“T give my hand to Victor Hugo. I do not give 
it to Montalembert.” 


Let him summon to him the Nation- | 





The workman knew him. He had often writ- 
ten to him, and had sometimes seen him. 

Arnaud de l’Ariége lived in a district which 
had remained almost free. 

The workman went there without delay. 

Like the rest of us, as has been seen, Arnaud 
de l’Ariége had taken part in the conflict. Like 
most of the Representatives of the Left, he had 
not returned home since the morning of the Sec- 
ond. Nevertheless, on the second day, he thought 
of his young wife whom he had left without know- 
ing if he should see her again; of his baby of 
six months old which she was suckling, and which 

- i 
he had not kissed for so many hours ; of that be- 
loved hearth, of which at certain moments one 
feels an absolute need to obtain a fleeting glimpse, 
he could no longer resist. Arrest, Mazas, the cell, 
the hulks, the firing party, all vanished ; the idea 
of danger was obliterated; he went home. 

It was precisely at that moment that the work- 
man arrived there. 

Arnaud de l’Ariége received him, read his let- 
ter, and approved of it. 

Arnaud de l’Ariége knew the Archbishop of 
Paris personally. 

M. Sibour, a Republican priest appointed Arch- 
bishop of Paris by General Cavaignac, was the 
true chief of the Church dreamed of by the lib- 
eral Catholicism of Arnaud de l’Ariége. On be- 
half of the Archbishop, Arnaud de l’Ariége rep- 
resented in the Assembly that Catholicism which 
M. De Montalembert perverted. The Democratic 
Representative and the Republican Archbishop 
had at times frequent conferences, in which act- 
ed as intermediatory the Abbé Maret, an intelli- 
gent priest, a friend of the people and of prog- 
ress, Vicar-General of Paris, who has since been 
Bishop in partibus of Surat. Some days previ- 
ously Arnaud had seen the Archbishop, and had 
received his complaints of the encroachments of 
the Clerical party upon the episcopal authority, 
and he even proposed shortly to interpellate the 
Ministry on this subject, and to take the question 
into the Tribune. 

Arnaud added to the workman’s letter a letter 
of introduction, signed by himself, and inclosed 
the two letters in the same envelope. 

But here the same question arose. 

How was the letter to be delivered ? 

Arnaud, for still weightier reasons than those 
of the workman, could not take it himself. 

And time pressed ! 

His wife saw his difficulty, and quietly said, 

“T will take charge of it.” 

Madame Arnaud de |’Ariége, handsome and 
quite young, married scarcely two years, was the 
daughter of the Republican ex-Constituent Gui- 
chard: worthy daughter of such a father, and 
worthy wife of such a husband. 

They were fighting in Paris; it was necessary 
to face the dangers of the streets, to pass among 
musket-balls, to risk her life. 

Arnaud de l’Ariége hesitated. 

“ What do you want to do?” he asked. 

“T will take this letter.” 

“You yourself?” 

“T myself.” 

“ But there is danger.” 

She raised her eyes and answered, 

“Did I make that objection to you when you 
left me the day before yesterday ?” 

He kissed her with tears in his eyes, and an- 
swered, “ Go.” 

But the police of the Coup d’ Etat were suspi- 
cious; many women were searched while going 
through the streets; this letter might be found 
on Madame Arnaud. Where could this letter be 
hidden ? 

“T will take my baby with me,” said Madame 
Arnaud. 

She undid the linen of her little girl, hid the 
letter there, and refastened the swaddling band. 

When this was finished, the father kissed his 
child on the forehead, and the mother exclaim- 
ed, laughingly, 

“Oh, the little Red! She is only six months 
old, and she is already a conspirator !” 

Madame Arnaud reached the Archbishop’s 
Palace with some difficulty. Her carriage was 
obliged to take a long round. Nevertheless, she 
arrived there. She asked for the Archbishop. A 
woman with a child in her arms could not be a 
very terrible visitor, and she was allowed to enter. 

But she lost herself in court-yards and stair- 
cases. She was seeking her way somewhat dis- 
couraged when she met the Abbé Maret. She 
knew him. She addressed him. She told him 
the object of her expedition. The Abbé Maret 
read the workman’s letter, and was seized with 
enthusiasm. “This may save all,” said he. 

He added, “ Follow me, madame, I will intro- 
duce you.” 

The Archbishop of Paris was in the room 
which adjoins his study. The Abbé Maret. ush- 
ered Madame Arnaud into the study, informed 
the Archbishop, and a moment later the Arch- 
bishop entered. Besides the Abbé Maret, the 
Abbé Deguerry, the curé of the Madeleine, was 
with him. 

Madame Arnaud handed to M. Sibour the two 
letters of her husband and the workman. The 
Archbishop read them, and remained thoughtful. 

“What answer am I te take back to my hus- 
band ?” asked Madame Arnaud. 

“ Madame,” replied the Archbishop, “it is too 
late. This should have been done before the 
struggle began. Now, it would be only to risk 
the shedding of more blood than perhaps has yet 
been spilled.” 

The Abbé Deguerry was silent. The Abbé 
Maret tried respectfully to turn the mind of his 
bishop toward the grand effort counselled by the 
workman. He spoke eloquently. He laid great 
stress upon this argument, that the appearance of 
the Archbishop would bring about a manifesta- 
tion of the National Guard, and that a manifes- 
tation of the National Guard would compel the 
Elysée to draw back. 

* No,” said the Archbishop, “ you hope for the 
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impossible. The Elysée will not draw back now 
You believe that I should stop the bloodshed— 
not at all; I should cause it to flow, and that in 
torrents. The National Guard has no longer any 
influence. If the legions appeared, the Elysée 
could crush the legions by the regiments. ‘And 
then, what is an archbishop in the presence of 
the Man of the Coup d’Etat? Where is the 
oath ? Where is the sworn faith? Where js 
the respect for Right? A man does not turn 
back when he has made three steps in such a 
crime. No! no! Do not hope. This man wil] 
do all. He has struck the Law in the hand of 
the Representative. He will strike God in mine.” 

And he dismissed Madame Arnaud with the 
look of a man overwhelmed with sorrow. 

Let us do the duty of the Historian. Six 
weeks afterward, in the Church of Notre Dame, 
some one was singing the 7e Deum in honor of 
the treason of December—thus making God a 
partner in @ crime, 

This man was the Archbishop Sibour. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE COMING MAN. 
By CHARLES READE. 














LETTER L 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—When a journal is read by a population, 
who shall fix its bounds, and say, “ Your topics 
shall be limited, though your circulation is un- 
limited ?”” No: Quot lectores tot sententia. 

I hope my theory is sound, for I am going to 
carry it to the end of the chain. Hereafter [ 
may ask leave to warn the great Anglo-Saxon 
family against certain oligarchies or cliques that 
are undermining freedom and justice; but to-day 
I go wider, and beg a stray column from the 
noisy nothings of the day to improve mankind. 

Man is an animal composed of body and mind, 
bedy predominating, and that far more than 
strikes men of letters, for these live much among 
a select few who cultivate the understanding night 
and day. 

Mind, on a large scale, is seen at its best in 
what, looking backward, we call civilized nations. 
Then let us take England, not that future ages 
will call our England civilized, but because, mean- 
time, there is little choice among rotten apples. 
I take England for convenience as a specimen, 
not a peculiar peninsula. 

Well, the heart of every civilized nation lies in 
its pocket. To know its real mind you must 
first turn a deaf ear to every word of sonorous 


sentiment it delivers, and then look how it 
spends its money. Barbarous nations have no 
money. 


Now the vital food of a civilized mind is print- 
ed matter, of a civilized body is meal, meat, veg- 
etables, and water; and these are the great ex- 
penses of every nation. Clothing to suit the 
climate is also a necessary of civilized man. 

But outside these urgent and natural needs, 
observe the unequal outlay upon mind and body. 
Ten times as much money goes in adulterated 
spirits—a hurtful luxury of the body—as in print- 
ed matter—a necessary of the mind. Millions of 
houses don’t buy a journal (sixpence per week), 
yet spend a shilling every dayingin. What am I 
saying? Why, Englishmen spend twice as much 
in the mere faz on tobacco as they do in ail the 
books and newspapers. Yet the newspaper, when 
it has fed the mind, has still some value as mat- 
ter, being as much paper as a man can buy retail 
for three farthings, and he bought the journal 
retail for a penny. 

As for our civilized women, they spend next 
to none of their own money in mental food. They 
are, as a sex, economical and even parsimonious 
till they pass a draper’s, and then exit economy 
and enter the worst waste. On to their backs 
go their incomes ; and even in needless and ugly 
additions to their clothing, and in distorting their 
ears—those perfect shells—with ear-rings, and 
crushing their vitals with corsets that redden 
their noses and disease their bodies, and in dyes 
that burn their hair, and piles of dead hair that 
rub the live hair off their skulls where no fore- 
thought is, they spend, without exaggeration, 
three hundred times more money than they do 
in printed matter, which is the vital food and 
wholesome nutriment of the civilized mind, 
whether male or female. 

Were the learned universities to vie in poetry 
or philosophic disputation upon Barnes Bridge, 
would any ten cockneys leave Bishopsgate Strect 
for that? But let nine muscular muses from 
the Cam compete with nine more from the Isis 
in rowing and steering, and behold both banks 
of the river thick and black with men and blue 
with women! For why? The competition of 
those learned souls is bodily. The broader bosom 
of American waters tells the same tale when so 
many fair seats of learning send forth competi 
tion—muascle. 

I am not here to bay at the moon, nor even te 
howl at her intellectual satellite, the world. I 
can not change the current value of mind and 
body in civilized nations. All I say is, “ Then let 
us be consistent ; if the body is nine parts of the 
human being, let us cultivate it with all our lit- 
tle souls. Don’t let so small a fragment of our 
entity as the mind surprise our sacred bodies in 
poor defenseless childhood, and with mere men- 
tal prejudices and inaccuracies of language set 
on credulous women to deteriorate those tender, 
delicate bodies, and make us lop-handed and one- 
armed, or nearly, before we know where we are.” 

No, Sir; it is time that improbable assertions 
and barefaced prejudices, which rest upon mere 
repetition, should be thrown into the crucible of 
experience along with the conjectures of the day. 
If they stand that test, hats off to them, since 
they are old, yet not silly; if they can not stand 


that test, why, then, they are lies, and the older 
any lie is the more honor to the man who kills it. 
In a word, Sir, I believe that “THe cominG MAN” 
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is the “EITHER-HANDED MAN”’—that is to say, 
neither “right-handed” nor “left-handed,” but 
a man rescued in time from parroted mothers, 
cuckoo nurses, and starling nursing-maids, with 
their pagan nursery rhymes and their pagan pre)- 
udices against the left hand ; in short, a man as 
perfect in his limbs as his Creator intended, who 
has been a deal kinder to man than man has 
been to himself; for it is all man’s own doing 
that he is any more semiplegiac or lop-limbed 
than a lion, a racoon, a fox, a tiger, or an ape. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuartes READE. 
2 Albert Terrace, Knightsbridge, London. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

CAPTAIN POLANDER, who commanded the Pvl- 
helm, that wintered on the north coast of Spitz- 
bergen in 1872-73, will have charge of the whal- 
ing steamer Vega, which has been purchased and 
is being fitted out for a voyage in 1878 along the 
coast of Siberia, hoping to reach Behring Strait, 
thence along the coast of Asia, and home by 
way of the Suez Canal. The eutire party will 
consist of about thirty persons. Professor Nor- 
DENSKJOLD will be the chief of the scientific 
corps. There will be, in addition, two mates, 
a surgeon, and three or four specialists in plys- 
ical and natural science. The expense of the 
equipment will be borne by the Swedish govern- 
ment, the King of Sweden, Mr. Oscar Dickson, 
of Gothenburg, aud Mr. SIBERIAKOFF. 

The expedition will sail from Tromsoe or Ham- 
merfest about the Ist of July, and thence pro- 
ceed by way of Nova Zembla to the Sea of Kara. 
Continuing the voyage, it expects to arrive at 
the mouth of the Yenisei about the beginning 
of August, and thence onward to Cape Chelyus- 
kin, that far over a well-known track. Beyond 
this, however, there is a stretch of coast along 
which no vessel has sailed, and it is here that 
the uncertainties, if not the difficulties, of the 
voyage will begin. They hope, however, to get 
to Behring Sea by the end of September. 

If the opportunity permits, they will make a 
lateral detour northward, first with a view of 
ascertaining whether there be any land between 
Cape Chelyuskin and New Siberia, and then to 
determine some facts in regard to Wrangell’s 
Land. Should there be any insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of reaching Behring Strait, 
the vessel will return to Europe, either directly 
or after wintering at some suitable port. 


A circular published by Count WimzexK and 
Lieutenant Werprecut has been extensively 
distributed, with a view of calling attention to 
their plans of prosecuting arctic research by 
means of shore stations, and in which they de- 
sire the concurrence of Denmark, England, Rus- 
sia, and the United States. 

The special object is to obtain a set of obser- 
vations of the physical history of the north, to 
extend over an entire year, and they hope to 
see stations established on the north coasts of 
Greenland and Nova Zembla, at North Cape in 
Finmark, at the mouth of the Lena in Siberia, 
at Point Barrow, at one of the Danish settle- 
ments in Greenland, and on the east coast of 
Greenland, near 75° north. 


Messrs. D’ ALBERTIS and Beccari started, on 
the 24th of October, for a year’s voyage around 
the world, visiting Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
and North America on their route. These gen- 
tlemen are well known in connection with im- 
portant zoological discoveries made in New 
Guinea, and their present object is to collect a 
series of typical illustrations of the faunas of the 
countries they are about traversing, for the mu- 
seums in Italy. 

Among other cases of the utilization of waste 
products formerly rejected is that of the estab- 
lishment of oil and guano works at Morbihan, 
France, for converting the refuse of the sardine 
factories into commercial products. The heads 
and intestines are drained of their liquids, which 
are used directly as manure in the neighborhood. 
The solid residue is then cooked for several 
hours, and subjected to a severe pressure, which 
drives off all the liquid portion and leaves the 
residuum in the form of a solid cake. The oil 
is collected from the former, and the latter is 
ground into powder. Sometimes this cake is 
mixed with sea-weeds. The processes are very 
similar to those employed in the United States 
for many years in converting menhaden and 
herring into useful products. 

Several writers have lately called attention to 
the very important part played by the earth- 
worm in reducing the soil to a condition suited 
for vegetation, ascribing to it, indeed, almost the 
first place in this respect. Among other process- 
es by which this is effected is the burying of 
vegetable matter in the soil in large quantity, 
by means of which it is held in position, by its 
decay tending to gradually produce the proper 
amount of humus. To the earth-worm, too, is 
attributed a great agency in planting the seeds 
of forest trees; these, being distributed over a 
wide extent of country, would perish or be de- 
voured by animals but for the direct action of 
the earth-worm in their burial. 

It is announced that the French will send an 
expedition to San Francisco to observe the next 
transit of Mercury, which will take place on the 
6th of May, 1878. 





Mademoiselle Henrietta Cer, author of va- 
rious articles on the botany of Kent and Bel- 
gium, died at Brussels on the 22d of October. 





Another victim to the zeal for African explo- 
ration is announced in the death of Dr. Erwin 
von Bary, who has been prosecuting investiga- 
tions in the interior of the Sahara, at the expense 
of funds provided in Germany. Beginning in 
August, 1876, he completed the first stage of his 
investigations, and returned to Berber in order 
to recruit and prepare for a more extended re- 
seareh, but died on the 2d of October from the 
effects of exposure and privations. 





A new process, invented by Symes, for making 
coal gas has been attracting some attention in 
England. It is claimed to be produced in lar- 
ger quantity, with superior illuminating pow- 
er, than by the common method, and practically 
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free from sulphur and ammonia. It is main- 
tained that the manufacture can be carried on by 
unskilled labor, and without annoyance to the 
neighborhood. The yield of gas per ton amounts 
to 13,000 cubic feet, instead of 10,000, the usual 
allowance, and it is certified to contain less than 
three grains of sulphur per hundred cubic feet. 
The cost of manufacture is estimated at about 
thirty-six cents per thousand cubic feet. 





The decease of the Marquis ANTINoRI, an em- 
inent Italian explorer in Africa, is announced, 
but as yet not fully credited. 





Mr. FRANCIS VON RostHorw died on the 17th 
of June last, at the age of eighty. 





The present season has been a very good one 
for giant squid, no less than three having been 
reported as cast ashore on the northern side of 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. One of these was 
the specimen which is now on exhibition in the 
New York Aquarium, where it justly attracts so 
much attention. 

A still larger specimen, however, was stranded 
in Trinity Bay on the 2lst of November. This 
when first seen on the beach was alive and strug- 
gling to escape, having come ashore at high 
tide. A furrow about thirty feet long and of con- 
siderable depth was plowed up by the streams 
of water it ejected from its siphon. The long 
arms measured thirty-three feet in length, and 
the shorter arms were estimated at thirteen feet, 
and of the thickness ofa man’s thigh. The body 
was eleven feet long. The specimen was, there- 
fore, considerably larger than the one in the 
New York Aquarium. 

Ignorant of the commercial value of giant 
squid, the captors did nothing beyond cutting 
it open, from an idle curiosity to see what might 
be the contents of the stomach. It is not im- 
possible that the exertions of Mr. Harvey may 
secure some portions of the animal for preserva- 
tion. 

Another specimen was also cast ashore in 
Trinity Bay, in October, and, from the accounts 
given of it, was even larger than the two re- 
ferred to. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 
JANUARY, 1878. 
Sunday, 20.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
Friday, %.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, 27.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 








TuHE discussion of the formulas of Church doc- 
trine and their validity for the present time still 
goes on in Scotland and in New England. The 
Christian World, of London, which favors a re- 
vision of the creeds, in its number for December 
21 says, ‘‘Opinions respecting the Confession 
are freely given in Scotland, and in many quar- 
ters it is felt that the time has come for all to 
speak out fearlessly, and say whether they are 
prepared to preach in terms of the Confession, 
whether they desire a revision, or whether they 
would prefer a shelving of the document, and 
the substitution of a short and simple creed.”’ 
It should be said, however, that the agitators of 
revision are a minority even in the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. In New England 
the doctrinal formula most questioned is that 
in relation to future punishment. The Rev. Dr. 
Mark Hopkxrns, ex-president of Williams Col- 
lege, explains the decision of the council called 
to examine the Rev. Mr. Muncer, the proposed 
pastor of the Congregational Church at North 
Adams, Massachusetts. Mr. MunGcer read to 
the council a carefully prepared paper, in which 
he disputed the assumption that the majority 
of mankind will in a future state be lost. But, 
says Dr. Hopkins, ‘‘ Mr. Muncer prefaced this 
statement by an explicit declaration of his full 
acceptance of the creed of the church over 
which he was to be installed. That creed is 
substantially the one adopted by the National 
Council of 1865 at Plymouth, and is clear in its 
statement of the doctrine of future punish- 
ment.”’ In all these discussions a careful dis- 
tinction should be made between what is held 
as belief and what is held only as opinion. 





The Lutheran Free Diet, which met in Phil- 
adelphia December 28 and 29, was well attend- 
ed. The essays read moved chiefly on two 
lines—the exposition of the historic priority of 
the Lutheran Confession, and the examination 
of the relations of Lutherans in the United 
States to each other and to other denominations. 
In relation to the second line of investigation, 
Dr. Krauts thus described the religious de- 
nominations of the country: ‘‘ They cover near- 
ly every leading form of Christianity and its 
distortions, and a vast number of its smallest 
bodies—parasites, and parasites of parasites.”’ It 
should not be forgotten, however, that many of 
the smaller and peculiar religious bodies in the 
United States came from the land of Luruer 
With te exception of a very few, they are not 
outgrowths of American life. 





The Pope is occupying his time during illness 
in assorting his correspondence, a part of which 
he has destroyed, and a part will intrust to the 
Cardinal CAMERLENGO for his successor. As to 
his health, the latest reports are that “ he lies 
helpless in bed, and though in possession of his 
mental faculties, he endures great physical suf- 
fering, from which he is expecting and even 
wishing a speedy release.” 





The Liberals of England show a disposition 
to adopt the Nonconformist programme, and to 
use it as a means of recovering power. In two 
addresses delivered in Scotland the Marquis of 
Hartington expressed himself in favor of dis- 
establishing the Scotch Church whenever that 
question should become a leading one in the 
country. That the question of Scotch disestab- 
lishment may come into prominence is not at 
all unlikely, for the Kirk does not represent the 
half of the Scotch people. Lord Hartrneton 
has not, however, Sees seconded by his col- 
leagues; indeed, while the Eastern war lasts, 
foreign affairs will preoccupy the attention of 
the people of England. 





The Pull Mall Gazette reports that a petition 
signed by 25,000 persons has been presented to 
the King of Sweden, “praying that the use of 
the Holy Communion may be free, or, in other 
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words, that the celebration of the Communion 
may take place out of the churches, and that the 
celebrants may be other than persons in holy 
orders." Most probably the priests and church 
es referred to are state priests and state church 
es. The prayer of the petitioners has been re 
fused. 





The London Atheneum states that permission 
has at length been obtained by Mr Raaneet to 
prosecute the search for the Assyrian remains 
at Konyungik, which was suspended by the 
death of Mr. Gzores Smitu, of the British Mu 
scum. 





The ANTONELLI will case came before the Ro- 
man Civil Tribunal, and was argued in one day 
(December 6). The decision of the court is ex 
pected in February. The opinion is freely ex- 
pressed that it will deny the claim of the Count- 
ess LAMBERTINI. Against the fact, popularly 
accepted, that she is the cardinal’s daughter, are 
the other facts that the registers of baptism and 
marriage describe her as the daughter of ANGE- 
Lo and Antonia Marcont. The other alleged 
mother was not named by the plaintiff. 





The Rev. H. H. Keixoae, one of the pastors 
of Chicago, gives the following testimonies as 
to the permanence of the reform work of Mr 
Moopy among the intemperate of that city 
The letter appears in the Burlington Hawkeye 
* Dr. Grason, of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
says, ‘We received over one hundred, and I do 
not know of one who has dishonored his pro 
fession.’ Dr. Kittrenaee, of the Third Presby- 
terian Church, says, ‘We received between two 
and three hundred, and they appear quite as 
well as the average of any other members.’ Dr. 
Tuompson, of the Fifth Presbyterian Church, 
says, ‘ We received one hundred and fifteen, and 
all walk worthily. Of these, six were very hard 
cases of drunkards reformed, all of whom stand 
firm.’" Mr. Keiioee also states that Gospel 
temperance meetings have been held throughout 
the year in Farwell Hall, and have been attend- 
ed by hundreds of persons. 





Warttaker’s London Almanac, a very val 
uable compilation, presents the following esti 
mate of the numbers adhering to the several 
forms of religious faith held by the English 
speaking peoples all over the world: Epis- 
copalians, 17,500,000; Methodists, 13,500,000; 
Roman Catholics, 13,250,000; Presbyterians, 
10,000,000 ; Baptists, 8,000,000; Congregational- 
ists, 7,000,000; Unitarians, 1,000,000; minor re- 
ligious sects, 1,500,000; unclassified, 7,000,000. 
This makes a total of 78,750,000. The Luther- 
ans are, however, omitted, who must have in 
this country a population of over 1,500,000 
According to the same authority, there are reg 
istered in England and Wales 150 (in round 
numbers) religious sects, and 19,486 places of 
meeting for religious worship. The state Church 
has 2 archbishops, 28 bishops, 30 deans, 74 arch: 
deacons, 610 rural deans, and 23,000 clergymen 
of every class. The number of benefices is 
13,000; the annual revenue of the Church is 
estimated at £8,000,000. The state Church pop 
ulation of England is put at 12,500,000. 





The war carried on by Dr. Crospy against the 
liquor saloons of New York has been so success 
ful that a strong effort will be made to enact 
new excise laws at the present session of the 
Legislature. Bills have already been introduced 
It is Dr. Crospy’s purpose to resist changes 
which will render the late decision of the Court 
of Appeals nugatory. Additional excitement 
has been created by the flight of one of the Ex 
cise Commissioners. He was the treasurer of 
the board, and carried off $40,000 of excise mon 
ey. The Police Commissioners were also ar 
raigned before the Mayor, who finally decided 
not to remove them. Throughout the State the 
temperance revival makes great progress. The 
line of the Hudson River is now Kiiowed by the 
“ Muxpuy”’ men; in Troy 10,000 or more have 
signed the pledge. Many of the towns in the 
State have elected Excise Commissioners who 
grant no licenses whatever. 





The controversy in Prussia between the ortho 
dox and the liberals in the state Church circles at 
present around the mo Creed. The pref- 
erence of the parish of St. James, Berlin, for Mr 
Hosspacn, a denier of this creed, as pastor, is 
wellknown. Recently the Protestanten-Verein, 
the representative Congress of the Prussian Lib 
eral Church party, has made the following dec 
laration: “‘ With all Christendom we believe in 
God, the Almighty Creator of the world, our 
Father; we confess Jesus Christ as our Lord 
and Saviour; we trust in the Holy Ghost, who 
makes us blessed. We hold fast to universal 
baptism in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. We rank the events of the life of 
Christ, as stated in the creed, as history, and not 
as part of the belief by which we are saved. 
Therefore we leave them to the free trial of in- 
vestigation.”” It may be doubted if out of an 
eclecticism of this kind a coherent statement of 
belief can be produced. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Cnetwas brought ite delights to the poor city 
waifs as well as to the children of the rich. At the 
Fivé Points House of Industry St. Nicholas made his 
appearance amid the jingling of bells, and carefully re- 
membered every child in the institution. Then came 
songs and recitations, and afterward a savory dinner. 
Two hundred little folks at the Half-Orphan Asylum 
in Tenth Street hung up their stockings in old-fash- 
joned style, and found them well filled in due time. 
Each child also received a new ten-cent piece, bright 
from the mint ; and then an excellent dinner was served, 
the money and dinner being the gifts of a benevo- 
lent lady of this city. A bountiful Christmas feast 
was provided for the three hundred inmates of the 





Newsboys’ Lodging-House in Duane Street—a large | 


number not inmates sharing with them. In addition 
to dinner of Christmas luxuries, the boys of the Riv- 
ington Street Lodging-House were each given two 
warm red flannel shirta. Santa Claue brought pres- 
ents of useful clothing to the Girls’ Lodging-House in 
St. Mark's Place. Indeed, no charitable institution 
was forgotten. The hospitals, also, and even the pris- 
ons, were remembered, and a little of the joyful light 
of Christmas-day found its way into the hearts of the 
unfortunate and erring. Over eleven hundred men 
and women, inmates of the Penitentiary on Black- 
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well’s Island, were provided with an unusually good 
and abundant dinner. The 1382 patients in the Luna- 
tic Asylum consumed eleven barrels of poultry. In 
Charity Hospital all who were well enough were pro- 
vided with some delicacies, and some kind ladies pre- 
pared a Christmas tree, laden with gifts. So also were 
the inmates of Bellevue Hospital remembered. A din- 
ner of poultry was supplied to the 1448 inmates of the 
Almshouse, and even in the dismal Tombe there was 
no lack on this one day of all the year which every 
body hails with gladness. 





It seems incredible that the bodies of those lost with 
the unfortunate Huron should have been desecrated 
by sordid wretches. But from the report given by the 
Assistant Inspector of the Life-saving Service on the 
North Carolina coast, it appears that watches, chains, 
money, and even finger-rings were stripped off by those 
who first found the bodies as they were washed up, so 
that upon ninety-five bodies, when found by the life- 
saving crewe and humane helpers, not a single trinket 
such as would be deemed a relic by relatives remained. 





Complaint is made that the accommodations in the 
reading-room of the British Museum are insufficient. 
The place designed for students and literary men is 
occupied by a throng of newspaper and novel readers, 
and a good dea) of trouble and inconvenience has re- 
sulted. 





Novel-writing and speech-making are two very dis- 
tinct matters, and a man may have a remarkable gift 
for the one, and be utterly destitute of any faculty for 
the other. The Court Journal speaks of a literary 
dinner at which one of the cleverest of modern novel- 
writers was asked to acknowledge a toast. He stood 
up, looked white, then turned red, buttoned up his 
coat, unbuttoned it, and at last, with great effort say- 
ing, “ Thank you,” sat down again. The chairman's 
next choice was not much more successful. A novel- 
ist who has achieved a reputation as a second Dickens 
was called upon to do what his brother novelist had 
failed to do. He got out a few hackneyed phrases, 
observing that it was the greatest honor of hie life, 
that he was overcome with gratitude, and that he had 
really very great pleasure in seconding the resolution | 

The well-remembered storm of November 12 caused 
serious loss in the English Channel. Twenty-three 
vessels foundered, forty-eight were cast ashore, thirty- 
four were seriously damaged, fifty-five lost anchors, 
and about two hundred men were drowned. The loss 
of cargoes is estimated at not less than $1,200,000. 





“ Anger is a short madness,” says the old proverb. 
Yet, although one in a furious passion may be crazy 
for the time, he is not on this account morally or le- 
gally irresponsible. A crime committed in a passion 
is a crime all the same. Men should curb their tem- 
pers so that they can control themselves at will. The 
excuse of “ an ungovernable temper” given for a crime 
only adds to the real guilt of the criminal. 

Some three or four hundred thousand blackbirds 
are annually exported from the island of Corsica. 
They flock there in vast numbers every winter to feed 
on the berries of the myrtle and arbutus, with which 
the mountains are covered. Here they become very fat, 
and their flavor and perfume as food cause them to be 
much esteemed by the gourmands of Paris. 

“ Flora Temple,” the celebrated trotter, recently died 
at Philadelphia, at the age of thirty-three. This noted 
mare was sold for thirteen dollars when four years 
old, being at that time considered worthless. But in 
1857, having acquired a reputation for swift trotting 
on the course, she was sold for eight thousand dollars. 











If we lived in Japan, we should probably escape many 
diseases from which, as a people, we now suffer se- 
verely—that {s, if in Japan we would live as the Japa- 
nese do in regard to the thorough ventilation of their 
houses. A dist'aguished physician of Yokohama says 
that scarlet fever is almost anknown there, and never 
epidemic. So also diphtheria. Typhoid and typhus 
fevers are rarely epidemic, and all malarial diseases 
are uncommon. 





A veterinary surgeon of Edinburgh recently shod 
the favorite horse of a wealthy lady with shoes of 
gold. They weighed twelve ounces each, and were 
solid gold, as well as the nails. 





Some of the cats on exhibition in the American Mu- 
seum are distinguished for their names, some for their 
deeds, and others for personal peculiarities ; afew for 
all these things. “‘ Hail Columbia” is a white Angora, 
with one red and one blue eye; “ Roderick Dhu” is 
a black cat, weighing twenty-six pounds, and remark- 
able for his fondness for ladies and for newspapers ; 
* Rose” is also black, and owns five legs; “ Hamlet" 
is tailless, and always was so from earliest infancy ; a 
fine Maltese cat distinguished herself when only seven 
months old by saving a baby from the jaws of a fero- 
cious rat, and killing the rat. 





In Italy, at the foot of Mount Gargano, a buried town 
has been discovered, the houses being twenty feet be- 
low the surface. The Italian government has taken 
measures to prosecute excavations on a large acale. 
A temple of Diana has been brought to light, and a 
monument erected in honor of Pompey. 





To give relief to the suffering by supplying them 
with work is the best kind of charity, and this the 
New York Employment and Relief Association aims 
to do. The office of the society is 458 Fourth Avenue. 





The space allotted to the United States in the Paris 
Exhibition is 400 by 100 feet in extent, and adjoins that 
set apart for Russia. It is divided into five parte, three 
of which are for genera) industrial exhibits, one for 
machinery, and one for food products, 

Orange peel is an unsafe article to eat. This should 
be remembered now, just as the orange season is ap- 
proaching its height. 


The fate of the young artist Henry Leland is, in 
fact, only a reiteration of oft-repeated advice in regard 
to firearms. He was working on a picture, when, 
pausing to rest a while, he took up a handsome re- 
volver which had been recently given to him as a pres- 


| ent, and playfully pointed it toward the model, ex- 


| 


claiming, “ Look gut, I am going to fire at you.” 

“Oh no,” exclaimed the girl ; “‘ 1 am afraid you will 
kill me.” 

“Bat it ie not loaded, foolish child. Look here,” 
said he, and instantly he pointed the revolver at his 
head ; and to assure her that he was only indulging in 
a bit of pleasantry, pulled the trigger, and at once fell 
dead upon the flocr. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


LET SILENCE BE ABOUT HER NAME, 


BELLA was dying. The doctors had pronounced 
their verdict. The spine had been fatally in- 
jured. A few hours of life—hours in which 
there would be happily little or no suffering— 
alone remained to Mr. Piper’s second wife. Very 
brief had been the story of his courtship and 
marriage. 

He had sent off a groom to Great Yafford on 
one of the carriage-horses to summon the most 
famous surgeon in the town; but Dr. Milroyd, 
who was a physician of some standing, and the 
humble Mr. Namby, who was not without expe- 
rience in surgery, assured Mr. Piper that the 
waole college of surgeons would be powerless to 
prolong Bella’s life for an hour beyond the nat- 
ural running out of the sand in a glass that had 
beer turned for the last time 


“You can go and sit by her, if you like,” said 
Mr. Namby, kindly. “It can do no harm. She 


would like you to be there, I dare say, poor thing! 
And don’t you think her family ought to be sent 


“Yes,” answered Mr. Piper. “ 
like to see them.” 

They were standing in the corridor outside 
Bella’s room. That strange tranquillity of Mr. 
Piper’s impressed the doctors. They ascribed it 
to the intensity of his grief. He was stunned, 
no doubt, poor fellow, by the sudden calamity. 

Ebenezer Piper went into the apple-green bed- 
room where his wife was lying—the wife who was 
so soon to drift away from him down that dark 
stream which led he knew not whither. The 
certainty of impending death made her sacred. 
She was beyond punishment or upbraiding. One 
could scarcely say hard things to the vilest crim- 
inal when his hour of doom was fixed and the 
rope round his neck. The final, irrevocable sen- 
tence stultifies all lesser penaities. 

Bella was lying with her face turned away 
from the light, the lovely auburn hair rippling 


I dare say she’d 


over the pillows—that hair whose luxuriance had | 


been one of her chief charms. One little hand 
lay inert upon the satin coverlet. How pretty 
she was! The sense of her beauty struck her 
busband with actual pain. So lovely, so inno- 
cent-looking, and so false! 

“Tf she had lived, I would have never seen her 
face again,” he thought, “but now it doesn’t mat- 
ter.”’ 

He set down in the arm-chair by her bed and 
waited for her to speak. For himself there was 
nothing that he could say to her. There was an 
aching pity for her untimely fate in his heart, 
co-existent with his burning indignation at her 
treachery. The fact that she was speedily to die 
might touch him with compassion, but it could 
not lessen the baseness of her ingratitude or 
make her falsehood pardonable. 

She moved her head restlessly on the pillow, 
and gave a sigh of weariness. 

“ Who’s that ?” she asked. 

“ Your husband,” Mr. Piper answered, quietly. 

“Can you forgive me for hunting without your 
permission ?” she said, in a low voice : how often 
had that duleet voice charmed her husband! “ It 
was very wrong—very foolish—but you see I 
have to pay a big price for it.” 

“Is there nothing else you have to ask for- 
g.veness for?’ he inquired, bitterly. ‘“ You had 
better make a clean slate while you are about it. 
Is there nothing else you are sorry for—on your 
death-bed ?” 

There was a pause. Almost unawares the 
husband took one of those long silken tresses 
and turned it between his fingers, the bright soft 
hair he had loved so well. 

“ Perhaps I have not been grateful enough for 
all your kindness,” faltered Bella. “You have 
been very good to me—very generous. Yes, I 
ought to have been more grateful.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Mr. Piper, 
with keenest bitterness. “Can you really find a 
speck or flaw in your conduct? Don’t you think 
you have been a perfect wife ?” 

Bella began to cry. 

“T am sure I have tried to de my duty,” she 
said. “I have tried to make your home pleas- 
ant to you, and to improve your position in so- 
ciety.” 

“Yes,” answered the husband, with an uncon- 
trollable gust of passion. ‘“ You have made me 
acquainted with Captain Standish.” 

Bella’s quiet weeping changed to hysterical 
sobbing. Her whole frame was shaken. 

“Yes,” pursued Mr. Piper, “‘ you have tried 
very hard to improve my position in society. 
You have held me up to scorn and ridicule. 
You have made me the laughing-stock of my old 
friends, as the fond, deluded husband—the mid- 
die-aged dupe of a pair of blue eyes and a rose- 
bud mouth. While my first wife lived I was a 
respectable man. You have made me—what? a 
door-mat for Captain Standish.” 

“T have done nothing really wicked,” pleaded 
Belia. “I have been foolish, perhaps. I have 
let him pay me compliments—and—and—that 
kind of thing; but I have not broken one of 
the commandments. I could kneel in church 
and hear them read without feeling myself a 
castaway.” 

“Don’t ery,” said Mr. Piper. 
in talking about it. 
dish’s letters to you.” 

“You have broken open my desk,” cried Bel- 
la, in sudden alarm. 


“There’s no use 
I have read Captain Stan- 


| “Yes, I have seen his presents,and read his 
| letters; and I can guess what he thought of you 
when he wrote them,and what he meant to be 
the end of your acquaintance,” 

“ He asked me to run away with him, and I re- 
fused,” protested Bella. 

“That was the first time,” said Mr. Piper, cool- 
ly. “You refused me the first time, you know. 
The captain meant to ask again, you may be 
sure 

“T have been selfish and ungrateful,” sobbed 
Bella. 

“God made you so,I think,” answered Mr. 
Piper, excusingly. “I believe it’s in the grain. 
Don’t ery, poor thing! If you had lived, there 
must have been a bitter reckoning between you 
and me; but death squares every thing. If God 
can forgive you, I must not stand out. He’s the 
largest creditor.” 

te took the little cold hand lying loose upon 
the coverlet, and pressed it gently. It was not 
in his nature to be unmerciful. And then she 
was passing away from him—she was drifting 
out of his jurisdiction, There was that awe upon 
him which the hardest must feel in the presence 
of death. At that friendly pressure Bella gave 
a sob of relief. 

“Oh, if you can only forgive me, I think I can 
die in peace!” she said. “It seems hard to die 
—so young—and just as life was so bright. But 
I have been very wicked—to others as well as 
you. There is some one to whom I must make 
atonement. Send for Mr. Culverhouse.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather see Mr. Dulcimer ?” 
asked Mr. Piper, thinking that the Vicar ought 
te be a more powerful friend at this crisis. 

“No,no; Mr. Culverhouse. I can not die in 
peace till I have seen him.” 

“He shall. be sent for this minute, Bella. 
Don’t agitate yourself.” 

Mr. Piper went out of the room and gave his 
orders, and then came back and seated himself 
quietly by the bed, and kept silence. It was not 
quite two years since he had sat by poor Mog- 
gie’s death-bed, and heard her talk of heaven, 
and how they two were to meet there and know 
each other again, and have all their children join 
them one by one, in due time, like an affectionate 
Irish family whose elders had emigrated to Amer- 
ica. To Moggie’s simple soul death had been 
verily emigration. 

It was night when Cyril Culverhouse answered 
Mr. Piper’s summons. He had been for one of 
his long rounds in outlying districts, and only 
came home at ten o'clock to hear of the calami- 
ty at the Park. To Bella those hours of waiting 
had seemed endless. 

“Tf I die without seeing him, I am a lost creat- 
ure,” she said. 

“ But, Bella, if there’s any weight upon your 
conscience, can’t you trust your husband ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Piper. “Surely there’s no one with a bet- 
ter right to know.” 

“It's nothing that concerns you,” answered 
Bella, impitiently. ‘“ You have found out the 
worst about me. This is a deeper wrong. This 
is something wicked that I did when I was a girl. 
It didn’t seem much to do, but it has weighed 
upon me ever since.” 

Mr. Piper wondered at this confession. He 
had never seen any indication of a troubled con- 
science in his wife’s manner or conduct. 

Presently Mr. Culverhouse was announced. 
Mr. Piper went out into the corridor to receive 
him. 

“My wife is uneasy in her mind about some- 
thing,” he said. “I. dare say she'd like to see 
you alone. Don’t be hard upon her, Mr. Culver- 
house, if she has done any thing wrong. She 
has only a few hours to live. She has thrown 
her foolish young life away to gratify the whim 
of the moment.” 

“Hard upon her!” exclaimed Cyril. 
need not fear.” 

Cyril went alone into the apple-green bedroom. 
Mr. Piper walked up and down the corridor, wait- 
ing for the interview to be over. He was pass- 
ing Miss Porkman’s door when Vanessa put her 
head out. 

“Oh, Mr. Piper, mayn’t I go to her?” she ask- 
ed. “The doctors have told me that they can’t 
I feel so miserable. I feel as if it was 


“You 


save her. 
my fault.” 

“It’s every body’s fault,” said Mr. Piper. 
“We've all been fools. I indulged her like a 
fool, and she made a foolish use of my indul- 
gence. See what it has led to. A life thrown 
away.” 

“Tt’s too dreadfu!!”’ said Vanessa, who had 
never before been face to face with the tragedy 
of life 

“How did it happen?” asked 
“You were with her, weren’t you ?” 

“Yes, I saw itall. She had set her heart upon 
hunting, you know. And Captain Standish said 
the horse was a splendid hunter —and so he 
seemed, poor foolish thing, till he took that fatal 
jump. We went to the meet, and then when the 
hounds went off we followed them with the rest. 
It was lovely, the thing I had been longing for 
ever since I began to ride. For the first hour or 
so it was the easiest thing in the world—riding a 
little, and waiting about a good deal—and then 
they found the fox, and there was a rush, and 
we started at a splendid pace, Bella and I side 
by side, and Captain Standish close to us. She 
rode beautifully, and the horse behaved beautiful- 
ly. The captain praised her for her pluck. She 
jumped three or four low hedges, and a ditch or 
two, and did it as easily as if she had been hunt- 
ing all her life, and then we came to a stretch 
of open country, and the horses flew. We were 
among the first all through, and Bella was in 
raptures with her horse—and then—and then— 
the rest seems like a dreadful dream—all dim- 
ness and confusion—we came into a big ploughed 
field with a bull-finch at the end. ‘There’s a gap,’ 


Mr. Piper. 





cried somebody; and I was just riding off with 


; some of the others toward a corner of the field, 
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when Captain Standish called to Bella very loud, 
‘Don’t try it, and in the next minute I saw the 
black lift himself up for the jump beautifully, 
and then his hind-feet caught in the top of the 
quickset hedge, and he rolled over into the next 
field with Bella under him, It was all done more 
quickly than I can tell it.” 

There was a long pause, and then Mr. Piper 
gave a shuddering sigh. 

“Did you know she was following the hounds 
without her husband’s knowledge or consent ?” 
he asked. 

“T'm afraid I did,” answered Miss Porkman, 
with a contrite air. “But I did not think any 
harm could come of it. She rode so well, and 
the horse was a clever hunter. Captain Standish 
tried him two or three times. It was poor Bella’s 
inexperience ; she went straight at that tall, thick, 
quickset hedge—an awful thing—like a wall.” 

“T don’t think it will be a particularly pleasant 
recollection for you to carry about with you dur- 
ing the rest of your life, Miss Porkman,” said Mr. 
Piper. 

“Oh, Mr. Piper, surely you can’t blame me!” 
remonstrated Vanessa, tearfully. 

“I do blame you for aiding and abetting my 
wife in disobedience,” Mr. Piper answered, se- 
verely. 

While this conversation was taking place in 
the corridor, Cyril Culverhouse sat in Mr. Piper’s 
chair by Bella’s pillow, and waited for the de- 
parting sinner’s confession, ready with words of 
comfort and exhortation. 

“T have been dreadfully wicked,” she be- 
gan, falteringly, “but it was all Mrs. Dulcimer’s 
fault.” 

“Mrs. Dulcimer! How could Mrs. Dulcimer 
cause you to do wrong ?” 

“She put a foolish idea into my head, and it 
took root there, and poisoned my life. She told 
me that—I hate myself when I think how easily 
I was duped—that you cared for me.” 

“Hush,” said Cyril, gently. “ Why talk of that 
now? It was foolish of Mrs. Dulcimer. She has 
made a good many mistakes of that kind—out 
of kindness. But the error did not last long. I 
told her frankly that my heart had been given 
elsewhere, that you could never be more to me 
than a friend whose amiability and sweetness I 
admired. Why recall that? You have been hap- 
pily married to a good man. He deserves all 
your pity in this dark hour — your affectionate 
consideration. And you have to think of God. 
You may have offended Him in many things; 
give the short hours He has left you to prayer 
and meditation.” 

“T must recall that wretched mistake,” said 
Bella, feverishly. “I tell you it was that which 
made me wicked. I have been very wicked. I 
have injured my kindest friend.” 

“ What friend ?” asked Cyril, very pale. 

“ Beatrix Harefield.” 

“You have injured her?” 

“Yes. Do you see a jewel-case on the dress- 
ing-table over there—a large morocco case? Yes. 
Take my keys from under my pillow. I have no 
power to move myself, but I made the doctor 
put my keys under my pillow. It is the smallest 
key of all,” she went on, when Cyril had obeyed 
her. “Now open the jewel-case, and press the 
little gilt knob at the right side of the tray. 
That opens a drawer, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes; the drawer has come out. 
letter in it,” said Cyril. 

“Take that letter. I found it on the table 
in Mr. Harefield’s library the morning after his 
death. It is addressed to his daughter.” 

“And you have kept it ever since? This letter 
—left for his daughter to read after his death ? 
You are indeed a wicked woman.” 

“T did not think how wicked it was at the 
time,” faltered Rella. “ But some devil prompted 
me to take it, and hide it—ti!ltill I should feel 
inclined to give it up. And then—oh, why do 
you make me tell you all my wickedness !|—I 
knew that you loved her—and i thought—if—if 
people believed her guilty of her father’s death, 
you would not marry her. That awful suspicion 
would part you. The letter might have put an 
end to the suspicion, perhaps. I did not know 
what was in the letter. I never broke the seal, 
you see. Yes, i was steeped in wickedness when 
I did it. I would have sold my soul to Satan to 
part you and Beatrix. Do you think God will 
forgive me ?” 

“God’s mercy is infinite, and forgives even 
treachery,” answered Cyril, coldly. He was stand- 
ing by the dressing-table, holding Christian Hare- 
field’s letter in his hand. “ But it is a sin that 
man finds it hard to forgive. What you did was 
a vile and cruel act. I can not palter with the 
truth because your hours are numbered. That 
is the reason why I should speak all the more 
plainly. If I were a stranger to Beatrix Hare- 
field, 1 should look upon your conduct with hor- 
ror; but I—I—who loved and wronged her— 
wronged her by a suspicion that this letter might 
have set at rest forever—how can I think of your 
conduct calmly? How can you expect pardon or 
pity from me?” 

“T don’t expect either,” whimpered Bella. “I’m 
glad I am going to die. I have made a wretched 
use of my life. Iam almost glad itis over. And 
yet it seems hard to die before one is five-and- 
twenty.” 

Her hand, straying idly in its feverish unrest, 
entangled itself in a tress of auburn hair, 

“Isn’t it bright and long ?” she said, with a 
bitter little laugh. “ With most women beauty 
dies first. They die piecemeal, a little bit at a 
time, till there is no trace left of the girl people 
used to admire. That must be dreadful. To 
look in the glass some morning and see the change 
all at once, and cry, ‘Can this really be I? Iam 
glad I have escaped that.” 

Cyril stood, with the letter in his hand, silent. 

“ Why don’t you open that letter?” asked Bella; 
“it will solve the mystery, no doubt.” 

“ Whether it can or no, I shall not break the 


There is a 
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seal,” answered Cyril. “It shail be my business 
to put this letter in Beatrix Harefield’s hand.” 

“And you will tel! her how wicked I was, and 
how I hated her from the moment I knew she 
had stolen your love.” 

“ Her excellence commanded my love. She did 
not stealit. Myheart never belonged toany other.” 

“Why do you quarrel with a poor dying creat. 
ure about words? To me it seemed that she 
stole your heart. She came between me and the 
only man I ever loved. How could I help hating 
her?” of 

“ Why will you think and talk of these things »» 
pleaded Cyril, going back to his seat by the bed. 
side, determined, if it were possible, to bring this 
frivolous soul to the contemplation of eternity. 
She was so soon to be adrift on the wide ocean, 
and yet lingered so idly to trifle with the shells 
upor the shore. 

“ Remember all your past life only as a dream 
that you have dreamed, a vision darkened by sin 
and folly. You were guilty of a great sin when 
you stole that letter, for you must have known 
that you were injuring a fellow-creature. Yoy 
took the letter deliberately to that end. But the 
motives that prompted you to that act are of lit. 
tle moment now. Think of it only as a sin to be 
repented of, with deep and heart-felt contrition.” 

Then he spoke to her in his sacred character, 
and would not again suffer her mind to wander 
back to earthly things. He was with her, read. 
ing to her, talking to her, praying with her for a 
long time, and he left her at last with a mind at 
peace with God and man. 

“You will see Beatrix,” she said at the last. 
“Tell her that I was very fond of her—once; 
that the old love comes back now that I am dy- 
ing. Tell her that it is sweet to me now to think 
of her being reunited to you. Ask her to forgive 
me—if she can.” 

Cyril promised to come again early the next 
morning. She should have her husband and her 
family gathered round her bed in that last sad 
communion where the prayers of the living and 
the dying mingle in a solemn farewell. 

But when Cyril came next morning, shortly aft- 
er dawn, with Mr.and Mrs. Scratchell,. and Bella’s 
eldest brother and sister, they were met on the 
threshold of the house by Mr. Piper, who told 
them all was over. She had died very peaceful. 
ly in the chilly hour just before daybreak, with 
her hand clasped in his. 

“ Poor little woman!” sighed the tender-heart- 
ed Piper. “She spoke to me so sweetly just at 
the last.” 

And Mr. Piper forgave even the deep treach- 
ery of an intrigue carried on before his face. Had 
his wife lived, pardon would have seemed to him 
almost impossible; but anger died in his heart 
as he stood beside the fair marble figure, and 
looked at the flower-like lips that could never 
speak falsehood any more. 

He made Captain Standish’s worthless letters 
and valuable gifts into a parcel, and had it deliv- 
ered at that gentleman’s quarters. The servant 
who carried it heard incidentally that the cap- 
tain had had a bad fall from his horse on the 
Great Yafford read on the evening after Mrs. 
Piper’s fatal accident, and had gone home to be 
nursed. 

This report caused Mr. Piper to smile, for the 
first time since his discovery of his wife’s false- 
hood. 

“T believe I've put a mark upon him that he 
won't get rid of very quickly, even with her lady- 
ship’s sick-nursing,” he said to himself. 

This was true. The broken head which the 
captain had got that evening in the portico left 
a scar that was not likely to be cured, let him 
live as long as he might. But for once in his 
life Captain Standish felt himself constrained to 
take the punishment quietly. He had no redress 
against the man whose wife’s loyalty he had per- 
verted, and whom his folly had widowed. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER L 


Tue little boys have just started off to school, 
Dolf carrying the bag of school-books, and Stevie 
a little parcel of my seed-cake for their luncheon ; 
and I, still standing at the shop door where I al- 
ways wait for their last nod and smile, feel my 
eyes fill with tears. Though I sat up so late 
last night mending their coats, though I brushed 
their caps so carefully, and though I made their 
little frayed collars as white as hands could make 
them, my little brothers still look very, very poor. 
And I can not help it. Those who are poor 
know how impossible it is to look otherwise, even 
with all care, and will understand how, though I 
try so hard (and have tried for all the seven years 
since our mother died), we all still look—what we 
are—very, very poor. 

My little brothers are at the corner of the 
street now; they turn with their last smile, and 
in another moment they are out of sight. I go 
in from the door, and wipe my eyes, and begin to 
dust the books in the shop, and presently I find 
myself actually singing over the task ; for, after 
all, poverty is not sickness or death, and indeed 
singing comes more naturally to me even yet 
than crying. 

I polish the glass case (very carefully, for fear 
of the cracked panes giving way), and display to 
the greatest advantage the few little prints and 
showy articles which we possess. I make the 


brightest books conspicuous, and put the faded 
ones into the background. Then I change the 
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as, and places of the prints and periodicals in the win and I shrink from asking him any questions that | “Now, father dear I whisper, putting one | We he sighs, 1 , k 
ew she dow, that the stationer opposite (whose books | may chase it away again. But he does not wait | arm sof I 1} when I give} his coffee Lottic os g words to t 
and pictures are constantly renewed) may imag to be asked. He gives me the gloomy tidings ten- | and dropping t t rest | tJ k a y x t 
She did ine that we sometimes replenish our stock. And | derly, and tries to make me believe that he is not | upon his worn and haggard fac ! t y " | I ed, t t 
other.” while I am busy the old sad thought lies only depressed and sick at heart, because another make a good meal, because, however late y late But the I a fi to think its « ‘ 
X creat. half hidden under those passing fancies I try so | scheme of his has failed | stay in the City, you never get yourself any thing juence will be a more effectual punishment t 
hat she hard to hold. | “Tt was of no use,” he says; “the post was there, and y need it so 1 And t st wart “ 
and the “ How hard it is to pay our way from day to “dan hour before I reached Stafford Yet the | late to-day, dear,” I plead, kissing his tl heek A : , t ( tt 
. hating day! And how long shall we be able to do it? | manager seemed pleased, too, Jeanie, with the | still with my cyes turned away “ Promise me Aunt ¢ awa : patient 
7 How long, above all, will my dear old father—’ specimen I took late. It better far. dear. t . - 
lings »” I stifle that thought, and go back to my sing- “Pleased! I should think so!” I ery, and I | s we are, than f to wear ) f fee] geaslId r 
he bed. ing, while I put my duster away in its drawer, | can feel that my pride in him brings a wa col- | you are is ‘ 1 do, I'r 1 n I expect al y 
ing this and rule and date the day-book. This is Thurs or into my cheeks. “ Father says at when he sure, in your hope of helping lon’t sit ull da king what might ha 
ternity day, and only six shillings and sixpence have went over the Worcester factories, years ago, he “Go on as we are?” he murmurs, echoing my beer y e not capal f looking far « 
Ocean, been taken through the week. I make a rapid | never saw any painting so clever as yours Philip | words most sadly “ Jeanie dear, we can not g¢ und seeing the ruin and poverty that threats 
> shells mental calculation—rent for house and shop; | —none!” on are You laug ‘ f you felt f 
gas, which must be burned all the evening in the “ Perhaps,” Philip answers, smiling gently (for | é 1 things get bett« I put in, pich t w ff. . | y ha 
| dream shop whether customers come in or not; coal; | he would never doubt my father’s judgment ing spe of from his worn coat | ¢ erat f meé y { t that I } 
| by sin taxes: food for six people; clothing for us all; “painting on china has made a great advance Or worse,” he adds, very low, putting down | how things ght to be with us if rig ¥ 
n when the stock to keep up, the school bills to meet, | since then, Jeanie. The work, in its pe riection, k and looking out to ti shoy done 
known and a few poor to help,to whom our mother used | is very beautiful now, dear t through it, i a great va I re er Vi knows exact » 4 
. You to be kind, and whom she begged us never to “Yours is, Philip ought to be with us, and W will son ‘ t 
But the forget. And, against all this, six shillings and “Yes, mine is—sometimes,” he assents, with a t be worse, father dear,” I say t righ father w ‘ 8 ~ that It 
e of lit. sixpence taken in three days! sigh which I see him try to stifle. “ But I often y sort of way. “The very first | no one hears him but me: for I alwa io 
in to be In the few moments of silence, while my head | get low, like a fool, and out of heart, and then my 1e8 must necessarily be a change every word he savs. whatever I mav t go be 
rition.” is still bent over the day-book, and I am vainly try- | work is vile. I need no one to tell me this; I can ‘ you see I have been s t R e to 
aracter ing to feel strong and ready for whatever may hap- | see it myself, and as I see it so different from my g to do, Jean”—he never calls | hir ist a lit what mother was 
wander pen, some one, whose step I know, comes into the | idea, you may guess my hand does not gain in n he is not sorely troubled— If turning into fun t gs that ought t ry 
r, read. shop. YetI do not raise my head; no, not though | cunning. But sometimes, again, I am satisfied ry thing we have must go.” cried over would |} g us mon Aunt Char 
r fora my heart is beating with a love which in its great | with my own designs; and—yes, I think they r, there is no one to take them!” | lotte goes on, icily, “1 would try to do it Ar 
nind at intensity amounts to pain, because it is a love | are even as you say, beautiful. If I had only ’ y comes a great lump into my if laughing would provide any one of us w 
which has never yet gone hand in hand with hope. | one fair start,” he cries, drawing his hand weari- | throat quite suddenly, and a sort of mist before | cl try to laugh to 
ne last, Gently, though by hands that are used to work, | ly through his hair, “ I might— | my eyes ; for it does not need beautiful and cost terposes, wit! 
—once; my head is lifted; then, while my eyes grow hot “*Look the whole world in the face and owe | ly things about one to make one love one’s home, | quite a bean at As lea 
am dy. and troubled under the long gaze that holds them | not any man,’” I put in, trying to bring a smik and all within it, with even a strong and clingin next moment my dear, at 
o think (so tender, so longing, so unutterably sad !),a cry | to his harassed face } love any rate we- 
forgive escapes my lips involuntarily, for I know now “IT might give you— But what is the use | gut if I do get employment,” my father goes “TI never,” says Aunt Charlotte, with a slow 
that this is to be our good-by—Philip’s and mine. | to think of an impossible case?” he says, un- | on, while I try in vain to give him the smile I | rigid gaze into poor father’s face, “ saw any thing 
ne next At last I whisper his name, just to disturb this | steadily. can so plainly see he misses—‘“ and I quite be so ridiculous, Steven, as your pretending to be 
und her silence which seems so full of heart-ache for us “Not impossible at all, Philip,” I contradict lieve I soon shall, my dear—we may manage to | lieve we are not hopelessly poor, and need not be 
ast sad both; but for the first time in his life he does | “It is two years nearer than it was when I knew | tide over the winter, Jeanie.” utterly depressed. Why, bless me, just t 
ng and not answer me. Then, as I can not bear that | you first, and then you said you should soon be at “How good that will be, father!” I say, for | what we are, if we are not about the v | 
yearning gaze of his any longer, I draw my face | the top of the profession. Do you forget?” indeed I feel very, very thankful to think we | est people in Hackney.” 
tly aft. away and cover it. And when at last he breaks “Forget!” he echoes, meeting my eyes with | may pass the hardest season of all, and begin a “] don’t know—I don’t know,” murmurs px 
Bella’s this miserable silence of his, leaning on the | just his own old smile. “It takes a man more | fresh year father, the frail gleam of spirit seeming quit 
on the counter with his head im his hands in a weary, | than two years to forget such castles as I built “So you see, Jeanie,” r says, rising with | dead now 
10 told spiritless way, I hardly recognize the heavy voice | then, my darling. They have fallen about me in | the very busiest air imaginable, and looking for “ And Jean is the worst of you all,” Aunt ‘ 
aceful. as his. ashes, but I can not forget them.” & moment quite important, as he buttons up his lotte goes on, for she seldom has one of 
k, with “ Jeanie, say good-by to me, and let me go.” “ Now, Philip,” I say, trying in a most unnatu thin black coat, “how much depends upon my | fretful attacks without very specially alluding 
“Not a last good-by—oh, not a last good-by!” | ral way to be cheerful, “ tell me what is your next | going into the City, doesn’t it ?” me. “She sings about the house, while | 
--heart- I falter. plan ?” “Yes, father; only you will not walk too far | sit here and break my heart 
just at “Why not?” he questions, moodily; but, oh! At first I think he does not hear, for he stands | or fast too long?” Then father pauses a moment, just as | 
his face is so full of misery—the handsome honest | quite still opposite me, looking at me in a wistful No, he will not. He will remember that he is | leaving the room, and lays his gentle ha 
treach- face that I have seen so happy and content !— | questioning way, yet with his lips closed and | old, and that his children are young—so he tells | my head 
Had “why not? Are these such pleasant interviews | stern. So I repeat the question, with a stil} | me, with the dreamy smile which makes his “Even Jeanie’s singing.” he says a mad 
to him that we should multiply them? Is it manly for | greater effort to be cheerful (and consequently I | pinched face lool ke what I have se make us poorer. She has care enough, f w 
; heart me to come and make your hard life harder by | think a still greater failure) | it in the old da all lea her ¥ gw g hands. She ha 
re, and letting you witness (beyond your own) my poverty “My next plan,” he said, in a hard, curt way, | I kiss him ag g no words to answer | need of some brightness, even if she has to mah 
never and my despair ?” “ is—America.’ this; and ther other things, while he t for herself as well as f God bless he 
“They are my poverty and my despair too,” I “Oh, Philip!” eats his breakfast, because I want to tempt h Let her g 
letters say, very timidly; “and I can not bear them The cry of sorrow and of fear comes from m« on to take more than he usually does, before his [TO BE OONTINUET 
t deliv. without you.” sorely against my will; and when I see the long day’s walking, and talking, and anxiety, and 
ervant “] want a heart of iron to f my way from | change it brings into his face, 1 understand how | disappointment. I tell ! that Jenning’s sister wrens ’ 
le cap- this humiliation,” he goes on, still in that unfa it was the strong command he had put upon | (Jenning is the boy who takes down our shoy THE DAY 
on the miliar tone; “and when I am with you I grow | himself which had made him tell me of this | shutters every morning) has a situation Har Int sco & wave ctraci: 0 Gch. 
r Mrs. weak and trembling like a woman. I—will not project so coldly and briefly | mersmith, to wh goes t t, and how ing t wo disciples of Ike Wa 
> to be come again.” “Don’t say a word to me, Jeanie—not one | Jenning begg: rf pay und an er ton, § to be in a bout clos 
“If I thought you meant it, Philip,” I say, with | word. It is ruin to me to stay here, and—it is ope to give her as a parting gift, and what a | 4? ba meee 5 mate ~~ 1 
for the a smile—a real smile, for could I pretend any | you only who can keep me.” wise present I think it, because it will be sure t | ocear didn’t capsize: we 
; false. thing in the face of his intense earnestness ?—“ I But my heart is stronger because I have seen | come back to him. I tell him I believe Prest went d n fish wouldn't bite 
would help you to go away. I would even ask | how he suffers, and I feel how unworthy I shall | the chemist has a new assistant, and that Evans's | ,,, affected ( 
hat he you never to come again, if I thought I really | be of his great love if I do not help him in such | windows next door look nice and dusty, and show | man’s ee - 
r lady- made you weak. So you shall think it over, and | hours as thes off ours beautifully. Ther juite the same “since st them I saw 
, tell me exactly what you think, next time you “If you say it is better for you to go, Philiy | tone) I t I that Philiy s been into the her last — 
ch the come.” I say, stead us ever I can, “Is 1 know it | shop, | £ q t tes to Stay a i q . = one , 
co left “Next time!” he echoes, but the unfamiliar | really so, and I shall—I shall think all day } chat. Butl tell | f vo new for o aras @ me another 
et him bitterness has almost vanished from his tone ind night of how you will some day come home n the stationer’s opposit of what P says his d.” Thet 
in his now, and the old warm loving look comes back | again to me, and of how happy we shall be ip came to tell me oH on . ‘.- ‘ 
ined to into his eyes as he takes my hand in his and then.” Now, fathe I Say at last, whe he has left _ _ 
-edress kisses me. “Next time, Jeanie! Very well, “My dearest,” he says, in a strange sort of in the table, and I am putting into paper for him a Boswell. d » one day ¥ yhnson, aske 
ad per- there shall be one more I had meant this to be tense whispe r, holding my hands so tightly that good of my seed-cal ' Ww eat this , ° a gon was mort enae 
the last. I had meant to put a hundred miles | he really p And then it seems as if t won't pass gh some unfrequent- | “ I don’t suy 
to-day between myself and you, but your own | other words he wished to say will not come So | ed street Don’t forget it, as you did yesterday, | pat Poe t a we 
words are always best. And what a respite it | I smile a littke—though it all seems strange as and | g it home unopened. I really shall fee | 
seems! Isn’t that cowardly? But, oh, my dear, | if my lips could never have known how to smile t a personal insult, and shall know you are as |_ A lock of hair from a young woman's head is often 
uthor.] my dear, how shall I ever bear that parting which | before—and say that he shall tell me all the rest | hard to please as Aunt Charlotte, who says she | b Key to a young man's heart 
lf is so near ?” next time he comes—next time can not eat my cakes -- pre ae atche aumesent the 6 
| “You really think it wiser to go, Philip?” I “T had so much to tell you, Jeanie, to explain “My dea he exclaims. anxious I always lowing article : “ Memoirs of Charles the First—with 
° ask, trying not to let there be any disappointment | and soften that resolution I have had to make in | enjoy it, only I forgot it yesterda Yes. lw ud capitally exec 
in my tone. my deep despair; and I have said nothing.” eat it sur Jk ‘ Ac f the unfrequented | — - pap i 
“It is my only hope,” he answers me, covering “You have told me of the resolution, Philip,” | streets, dear, why, I know plenty of frequented | . — pm gsty org ttt ee “> 2 
Nora’s my hands warmly and closely in his own, just as | I answer, almost steadily. “That is enough for | ones in the City where I could peacefully demol counts. “I eee.” esid the learsed je ze. th 
if to show me how he would hold and protect me | this morni It will seem different to me when ish a whole | “ yut al ‘ t myself be have | six or seven bankers; what could you want 
if he could. “It is the only chance I have of | you come and we can talk of other things | ing aware of the dark d Now are you sure | the frank ol oak —" ESM, 1S SOS, was 
ever winning you, darling, into my own home, | —too. I—I see exactly what you mean, Philip | you have told me every thing you want for the ert on 
and cherishing you there as you are cherished | —exactly.” shop ? A Boston teacher, who in a fit of vexation called her 
school, now in my heart. Dear love, for such an end a “JT do not,” he says, in an odd, bitter way, as I give him a list; scarcely one item is more pupile a set of young a ders, on being reproved { 
Stevie man may well work hard and long and uncom- | he turns his head suddenly from me. “I would | than the merest trifle, but the memorandum is | 2 explained by saying that she was speak- 
oss 3 - . ; ia ing to those just commencing arithmet 
sheon ; plainingly, and I will—I will. You have calls | to Heaven I did! Oh, Jeanie, when will it all elaborat« opied out and explained to give it ar = 
e I al- enough upon your courage and your patience, my | clear?” iir of importance Then I brush hat and tie An old aalt sitting on a wharf the other day very 
el my own love, without my giving you others. And I “Very soon,” I answer, feeling strangely shy | on his comforter, and by that time we hear A soberly remarked: “I began the world with nothing, 
o late ought at least to comfort and encourage you, un- | while I speak thus to Philip, because he has al- | Charlotte's heavy step, and she meets us, leaning — td ~ ae own ever since.” A terse and 6 
rushed til I can bear the hardness for you, and give you | ways been so much braver than I have, and there | heavily upon Lottie’s shoulder gestive biography. bd 
> their ease and rest at last. Oh, Jeanie, Jeanie, when | never was a time before this when I have had to The taking up of Aunt Charlotte’s breakfast, The tekkeer ond his customer 
make shall we gain that sweet af last that we have | speak as if he were impatient or discontent. | waiting on her while she eats it, and then assist A» k ndred nature show ™ 
poor. thought of so long, and that seems to get farther | “ Very soon, Philip; and when we see our future ing her industriously during the protracted per ee Fn _ 
» poor from us day by day?” clearly, as you say, we shall see it so bright, and | formance of dressing, is always Lottie’s morning => 
. even “But is really coming nearer to us day by | we shall love it so—we two—always together. | work ; while I have the breakfast to prepare, fa The réason why whales frequent the north pole is 
yugh I day,” I add, trying to look hopefully into Philip’s | What will this little separation signify?—for all | ther’s coffee to pour out, and the shop to dust and | because they supply th thern Lights” wit 
years grave sad eyes. “And we are both young and | will be right at last. And, oh, my love, I am | arrang And (fortunately, I think) it very rarely tena cilliealines ee — ae 
iat we faithful, and can wait.” so faithful in my heart!” : | happens that father has not started before Aunt | oonoraty venliinmaaaibons . oher <* Yee. that all wane 
“Dear,” he whispers, in an unsteady voice, “I I had not thought what words I was going to | Charlotte makes her appearance down stairs, al well, Sir,” he replied ; “ but then there's nothing w 
f the seem to have waited so long, and to be no nearer | say. They came from me like a sob,in my great | ways entering so heavily and so gloomily, with | ever doing in parasols.’ 
and claiming you to-day than I was two years ago, | love and yearning, and in my pity for us both her hand on Lottie’s shoulder, looking as if sh« “My dear,” eald ia hoe Gee on 
I go when I found you first, my child-love. Not so | Very quietly he holds me for a moment, while I | hated each fresh day as it comes, and always y, i re we, BI ~ iene? “Wel n - 
gin to near,” he goes on, brokenly, “for I was full of | feel the quick irregular beating of his heart; | seeming injured if this gloomy shadow does not or you please ; red, white, or green w 
I find hope and courage then ; and now—” then he leaves upon my shaking lips one of his | reach Lottie’s gentle face below her ‘sponded the husband. 
_after “ And now,” I cry, not minding that my eyes | old long gentle kisses, and I am alone, standing | But to-day father meets her, as I say, and so The following lines MO come © weene ~ 
ndeed are filled with tears, because I can only think of | with my eyes covered that I may not see him go, turns back, after his cheery greeting to her, to | hymn-book, a few days ago, which she thot ghtless 
n yet the two years of poverty and disappointment he | for, oh, I am still so cowardly and so unworthy | wheel her chair to the fire. left in charch : 
; has borne—and borne in vain—and which have | of his great love! “Going out again, Steven?” she exclaims, in “T look in vain—he does not eome; 
r fear told sadly on his strong young figure and his “ Jeanie !” | her most fretful tone “You must have plenty : Dear ! yy AF do? 
lay to dauntless gentle nature—“ your child-love is a It is my father calling, and I run to him into | of money to spare No one who had not his a, L a — 
s and woman, Philip, and the love she gives you is | the parlor behind the shop, and take my morn- | purse full would go backward and forward to He might have come as well as not 
‘e the stronger and truer a hundredfold than it was two | ing kiss—a double kiss this morning, because it | town as you do, day after day.” What plagues those fellows are ! 
faded years ago.” is his birthday. Then I bring up his breakfast | “ My dear, I am going to make the little that I Or amokia ; s cigat.” —— 
re the Then, as he gently takes my face between his | from the fire, where I have been keeping it warm | have into much,” father says, speaking hopefully, ane Dont & = , itn ti. o mn 
hands once more, and kisses it,I see the old, | ever since Lottie took Aunt Charlotte’s up to bed | as he invariably does to Aunt Charlotte in her | hook, or, if you do, be careful not to let it lie “around 
steadfast, patient look come back mto his eyes, | to her, nearly half an hour before. | dismal, worrying moods | loose 

















OUR COTTON INDUSTRY 

Tue first cotton manufacturing country in th 
world is England, the second the United States 
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| 674,638,000 pounds, or fifty-three per cent of the 
| amount used in the factories of the former coun 
trv. There was a marked increase in the amount 
of cotton manufactured in this country last year 
over that of the preceding year, being 1,436,400 
bales against 1 


356.000 bales This shows that, 
of the complaints of depression in the 
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This is not to be wholly attributed to | rial, and taking £56 as the average 


an increased home demand for goods, for a very 


value of a 
| bale of cotton, it would follow that about 90,906 
| bales of cotton have been exported in a manu 
| factured form, leaving the quantity usé i for home 
| nption about 1,544,500 
! consumption of cotton 
ly to that of Germany, France, Russia, 
and Austria combined. It would seem that, o« 
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cupying such an im 
portant rank among 
the cotton - manula 
turing countries, the 
United States should 
develop a much great- 
er ability to supply the 
wants of the non-man 
ufacturing countries 
than we have hitherto 
attained. More than 
one-half of the cotton 
consumed in England 
is exported in the 
shape of manufactured 
goods, while of our 


own consumption not 
more than seven per 
cent. is for export 


RAISING A NEST OF 
ANCHORS. 


Tue harbor of Que 
bec, which extends 
from the western end 
of Orleans Island, a 
distance of twelve 
miles, to Cape Rouge, 
has ever been regard 
ed by St a-going people 
as one of the finest in 
the world. It is three 
fourths of a mile wide, 
and receives from one 
thousand to fourteen 
hundred vessels annu 
ally from other ports. 
Many more pass 
through on their way 
to Montreal and Three 
Rivers, and during the 
summer, which is, of 
course, the busiest sea 
son in this part of the 
world, it is not unusual 
to see a hundred ships 
riding at anchor her 
with plenty of sea-room 
and no fear of fouling 
But notwithstanding 
the many natura! ad 
vantages which may 
fairly be ascribed to 
this beautiful haven, 
grave suspicions have 
been during half a cen- 
tury growing into cet 
tainties that this fais 
sheet of water was 
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hiding under its blu A NEST OF ANCHORS RAISED IN QUEBE( 


and smiling surface 
obstructions of a most serious and dangerous j does not exceed 
character 

Mr. Stantsias Vassat, who was born and pass Viewed in the light 
ed most of his life among the aborigines, tells 1 
that the name of Quebec—which was orig 
Kébec—is a Micmac idiom meaning a strait 
indicating the narrows between St. Lawrence and i very singular wa 
Cape Rouge, where the width of the great river its ori 
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December 27, 1873, they appointed the Port 
Warden, Mr. Jonw Dick, and Mr. Wriitam Srvons, 
naval architect, jointly to prepare plans for appli 
ances which should be adequate to the work 
After grave consultation these two gentlemen 
arrived at the conclusion that a vessel having a 
working displacement of 400 tons, with mac hinery 
capable of lifting 150 tons, would be required for 
the purpose. They at once prepared plans and 
specifications for a lifting barge, an illustration 
of which is given on page 57 

The barge is 104 feet long, by 38 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 10 feet 6 inches deep. It has an upen 
well in the centre, which is twenty-five feet long 
by fourteen feet wide. Through this well the 
machinery is worked. The model is made sharp 
at both ends, as she must work in a very strong 
tidewav. She is, of course, constructed in the 
strongest manner, having four heavy double oak 
keelsons, two double diagonal bulkheads fore and 
aft, each side of the well, and a heavy truss frame, 
twenty feet high, fore and aft on deck. To these 
are secured the tackles and lashing. As the tide 
rises and falls from thirteen to twenty feet, it was 
also necessary to fit eight double timbers across 
the well, by which to lash the barge down when 
taking a very heavy lift 

The machinery consists of two compound pat- 
ent windlasses, which are capable of lifting forty- 
five tons each on a single direct pull. Besides 
these, there are two powerfui steam-winches, sup- 
plied with steam from two horizontal tubular 
boilers, and two hand-winches, and six compound 
chain tackles, to assist at heavy lifts. All the 
machinery and tackle can be operated at once, 
thus bringing an enormous lifting power simul- 
taneously to bear upon any impediment to be re- 
moved. 

Early in 1875 the business of clearing the har- 
bor began inearnest. Three large nests of anch- 
ors and chains were taken from a depth of from 
130 to 180 feet of water at low tide, in a place 
where the current runs at the rate of about five 
knots, 

Our picture shows a portion of the barge, with 
the nest of anchors and chains raised by her dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and August of the 
year 1877. It contained seventy anchors and 
2000 fathoms of chain, and weighed 240 tons. 
Eleven anchors and 250 fathoms of chain had 
been extracted from this nest previous to its being 
brought ashore. 

Up to date the lifting barge has relieved the 
river-bottom of 165 anchors and 5440 fathoms of 
chain, amounting in weight to 570 tons. 


ENTANGLED. 

THE costumes and accessories in our engraving 
on page 52 show that the artist designed to rep- 
resent a scene in an American country house of 
the last century ; but the story suggested suits all 
times and countries The tell-tale chairs placed 
cozily side by side, the evident embarrassment of 
the young gentleman, in spite of his effort to look 
coo! and unconcerned, and as if he had been lean- 
ing all the morning against the mantel-piece, are 
quite perceptible to the keen glance of the maid 
en’s father as he comes into the room. Likely 
enough he is a loyalist, while the suitor for his 
daughter’s heart and hand may be the son of a 
patriot. Out of this hint every reader may weave 
a romance for himself. 


= = 


“A WARM BED FOR UNCLE.” 


Tue holly plant, with its red berries and brill 
iant green leaves, makes a beautiful trimming 
for parlor and dining-room at Christmas-time, 
but as a bedfellow it is decidedly out of place ; 
and the band of mischievous young conspirators 
depicted in our illustration on page 53 are evi- 
dently well aware of the fact. Their uncle, wheth- 
er young or old, will pass a miserable night with 
the prickly twigs sticking into him like pins and 
needles. We are much mistaken if he doesn’t 
“make it warm” for the young ringleader in the 
morning, and teach him a lesson on the wicked- 
ness and vanity of practical jokes. 


SUPERINTENDENT PILSBURY. 
Mr. Louis D. Pitssvry, Superintendent of the 
New York State-prisons, whose portrait is given 
on page 57, was appointed to his present position 
about seven months ago. His excellent record in 
the management of the prison at Albany excited 
the expectation that he would institute many im- 
portant reforms in his new department—an expec- 
tation amply justified by results. The fiscal year 
of the prisons ended September 30. During five 
months of that year the prisons were managed 
by the old prison inspectors, and seven months 
by Mr. Pitssury. The following tables show the 
result of the two methods of management: 
FIRST FIVE MONTHS, UNDER INSPEOTORS. 
| Expenditures Deposits. Deficiencies 
| Sing Sing. | $199,674 92 | $40,044 25 | $59,730 69 
Auburn....| 80,710 19 | 24,579 76 56,130 73 
Clinton... 85,849 70 15,652 30 70,197 40 
Total...| $806,234 81 | $81,176 29 | $216,055 82 | 


LAST SEVEN MONTHS, UNDER A SUPERINTENDENT. 





"Expenditures Deposits. | Deficiencies 
Sing Sing $142,501 67 | $106,553 62 $86,175 35 
Auburn.. 99 59,398 41 39,756 45 
Clinton 52,004 20 25,447 79 





Total... $319,496 63 | $213,046 23 $101,379 59 | 


The above shows a deficiency for Sing Sing 
Prison, but since it was made up the prison has 
been self-supporting, and so it promises to be 
for the remaining nine months of the present 
fiscal year. Not one of the 1616 convicts in Sing 
Sing Prison on December 16 last was without 
employment of some kind. There were 1409 men 
of the 1616 employed in carrying out contracts, 
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and the remainder were busy upon necessary 
work about the prison. Most of the convicts are 
employed at stove-making, although a large num- 
ber make shoes and hats. The expense of carry 
ing on this prison will certainly not be increased 
during the coming year, and its income will prob 
ably be a great deal larger. There are about 1400 
convicts in the Auburn State-prison, of whom 850 
are employed at contract work. Efforts are mak- 
ing to find steady employment for the others. 
Recently a contract was entered into for the em- 
ployment of 100 in the manufacture of hollow 
ware. There are only about 600 convicts at the 
Clinton State-prison. Superintendent Pirspury 
has made this a sort of hospital-prison, sending 
thither the infirm and aged convicts. They are 
not idle, however, being engaged in making clothes 
for the convicts in the other prisons, and in manu 
facturing prison supplies of various kinds. 


OFFICER BLEIL. 


Tue hero of the hour is a New York policeman, 
Officer Pur C. Bier, of the Steamboat Squad, 
and the manner in which he has won his fame is 
worthy of the admiration universally accorded 
him. During the comparatively short time which 
he has held his position, through his own unaided 
exertions he has rescued from death by drowning 
no less than eighteen persons of various ages. 
Some of these belonged to the usual crowd of 
pleasure-seekers who, through carelessness or an 
undue indulgence in intoxicating liquors, manage 
to tumble into the rivers on either side of New 
York city, but a large proportion were represent 
atives of that unhappy class whom crime or mis- 
fortune drives to suicide. 

It is in no manner a part of the duty of a po- 
liceman, even though he belongs to the steamboat 
corps, to look after people who have quitted ferra 
jirma. His business is supposed to be the main- 
tenance of order among quarrelsome persons on 
dry land, and the extension of his jurisdiction to 
the water, whenever it occurs, must be looked 
upon as a self-imposed task. Officer Bie is a 
humanitarian, although it is probable that if he 
were to hear himself so styled, his first impulse 
would be to inquire whether insult or compliment 
were intended by the use of such an imposing 
term. His desire is to save life, believing it to 
be an undeniable good even to those who show a 
reckless disposition to cast it off as a burden too 
intolerable to bear. As a boy he was a fine swim- 
mer, and always ready to spring into the water 
and render all the assistance possible to any one 
in danger. iis first exploit in the way of saving 
life was at the age of fifteen, when he rescued 
one of those ubiquitous small boys who are con 
stantly precipitating themselves into the river 
from excursion boats during the summer. 

One of the most memorable instances of inge- 
nuity as well as bravery in the art of saving life 
occurred on Officer Biem’s wedding day, June 
20,1864. At that time he belonged to the Vol 
unteer Fire Department, then in the last stages 
of its existence. The steamboat John Potter, of 
the Camden and Amboy Line, lying at Pier No. 1, 
North River, had taken fire about one o’clock in 
the morning. Brew. and his associates were hard 
at work on the end of the pier, when they sud- 
denly perceived that the fire had cut off their re- 
treat. The only escape was by water, and a boat 
was sent to their assistance from a Portuguese 
man-of-war lying in the harbor. Unfortunately 
the small craft would not hold them all. Bren 
and three of his comrades were left behind. Seiz 
ing a bale of cotton, he pushed it overboard, and 
instructing the men how to support themselves 
by it, induced them to follow him into the water 
By dint of tremendous efforts, he being the only 
swimmer of the party, BLEerL towed the bale down 
the river, and landed all hands on the Battery, at 
a distance of 300 yards from the burning steamer 
The saddest part of the tale is that the hero had 
on his wedding suit, costing $60, which was ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to the exigencies of the occasion. 
Officer Biet’s last exploit was the rescue of Emma 
Mar.pera, which has been reported at some length 
in the daily papers. This young woman was a 
native of Germany. Induced by misfortune, she 
threw herself from the pier at the foot of Charl- 
ton Street, North River, on the afternoon of De- 
cember 27, but was speedily rescued by BLeErL, 
who supported her in the water for some twen- 
ty minutes, until a boat could be sent to their 
assistance. 

In appearance Officer Bier is a well-set, sin- 
ewy man of medium height, whose muscular de- 
velopment seems in accordance with the feats 
he has performed. He is thirty-three years of 
age, a blonde, and his complexion shows the out- 
door life he has led. Whether he can be called 
handsome is a question involving some doubt, 
but it has long been an established fact that 
beauty is a superfluous attribute in a hero, and 
should in justice be left to those who have not a 
list of glorious deeds to recommend them. Suf- 
fice it to say that his blue eyes, which have an ex- 
pression of unusual intelligence, are deep set. So 
far as we can learn, his amphibious tendencies are 
a terrible trial to his wife, who, with the logic pe- 
culiar to women where their affections are involved, 
reasons that his valuable life should not be risked 
for the salvation of worthless creatures who seek 
to end a career of crime by suicide. 

Officer Biem’s heroism has not been without 
public notice. He has been the recipient of tes- 
timonials from various benevolent societies ; the 
Police Commission have given him two parch- 
ments, of which he is justly proud; and Mr. 
Bercu, whose sympathies are readily awakened 
in such cases, has also accorded him a similar 
honor. In addition to this, the United States 
Life-saving Service at Washington not long ago 
expressed a desire to confer upon him the high- 
est medal within their gift. This decoration will 
add another lustre to the hero who already “ bears 
his blushing honors thick upon him.” Officer 
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Bier. is the most modest of men, in spite of the 
admiration he has received and is still receiving 
He never ceases to assert that other men can 
swim as well as he, and seems surprised that any 
special credit should be awarded to such a com 
mon accomplishment. It is characteristic of his 
simple, straightforward lines of thought that he 
never seems to consider that it is one thing to 
swim well, and another to incur the enormous 
risk of performing that easy operation when en- 
cumbered by a weighty fellow-creature half fran- 
tic with terror and excitement. 


DEATH IN HIS FAVORITE ROBE. 

THE mortuary statistics of the whole civilized 
world show that about one-fifth of all mankind 
die of consumption alone, and the number of 
deaths due to consumption bears a greater ratio 
to the whole number than that of any other three 
diseases together. Moreover, investigation proves 
that this ratio is steadily increasing. Its increas 
ing prevalence has led to the popular belief that 
consumption is incurable. Every year hundreds 
of these sufferers seek in the sunny retreats of 
Florida or the dry atmosphere of Colorado for 
health—and find only a grave. The influence of 
the atmosphere—the only remedial agent that 
either Florida or Colorado can afford the con- 
sumptive—is at best only palliative. The cure of 
consumption depends upon two essential condi- 
tions: Ist, the arrest of the abnormal breaking 
down of the tissues, which prevents emaciation, 


and, 2d, the restoration of healthy nutrition, in‘ 


order to stop the formation of tuberculous matter 
Fulfil these conditions, and consumption is as 
curable as fever. To fulfil these conditions the 
required remedy must increase the appetite, 
favor the assimilation of food, and enrich the 
blood, thus retarding the development of tuber- 
cles. To accomplish this, a more powerful alter- 
ative than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
has never been discovered. At the same time 
it soothes the irritation of the nervous system 
produced by violent coughing, which in its turn 
so often leads to more serious results. The use 
of “expectorants” in consumption is absolutely 


| 





suicidal. For while removing the tubercles | 


already formed, they produce yet more serious 
results by inflaming and destroying the sound 


and healthy tissues. Consumption requires a | 


remedy that will soothe while it relieves ; harsh 
medicines but add fuel to the flame that already 
threatens to consume the system. The Golden 
Medical Discovery fulfils these conditions, and 
has been pronounced the best remedy yet discov- 
ered to allay and arrest consumption.—[ Com. ] 


Prematvre Loss or THe Harr, which is so com- 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett’s Cocoaine.— | Com | 
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Kyat G’S COUGH 
Ce) GES are daily 
recommended for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen Price 50 cts. 
per box. Sold by all druggists. 

N. B.—They contain no opium 
or preparation thereof. 

EK. FOUGERA & CO., 
TRADE MARK, New York, Special Agents. 


The FIRST JAPANESE MANUFAC- 
TURING and TRADING CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in JAPANESE GOODS, 
A Liberal Discount made to tne Trade. 

The only importers direct from Japan. Porcelain, 
Pottery, Bronzes, Cloisonné, Lacquer Ware, Embroid- 
ered Silks, Toys, &c., of the finest style and workman- 
ship. Also, rare and valuable Antiques for Public 
Museums or Private Collections. 

865 Broadway, New York City. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS, 


CAXTON PRESS, 
Self-Inking, only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 

Boston, Mass stablished 1847. 








FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names: Hon. 
8. Field, Judge of U. 8. Supreme Court, and his accom- 
plished wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 
Smith, New York; Hon. Montgomery Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman, W.Va. ; Hon.Wm. D. Kelley; T. 8. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, and many more of 
scarcely less note. Brochure, 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Des. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Phila, Pa. 


C. ST EHR Manufacturer of 


° Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 


REVOLVER FREE.- Seven-shut Revolver, 


with box cartridges. Ad- 
dress J. Bown & Son,136 & 138 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn. 
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MINTONS esineii TILES 


Curva Works, Stoxe-Uron-Txenrt. 
Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co's 


Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
88 MURRAY 8T., NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


Se iSCIORTICONS 
AN . 
IGASs é NS 
ith New Improved and Carefully Selected 

MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public ase, 'y stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Circulars free. Catalogues 10 cents, 
BSciopticon Manual, éth Ed. 1% cents, 
Specimen Scientific Slide, 26 cents. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N.Y. 

Ninety-two Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. Preparation fur College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 

Col. H, ©, SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal, 


Ws have reduced our price 
- a A N oO S and NOW offer our S1AN- 
DARD Pianos on the most 
liberal terms. Do you want a GOOD piano at a LOW 
rice? We will sell you a first-class piano for LESS 
Than you can obtain it elsewhere. Before youorder of 
any one, send for our Illustrated Catalogue. It gives 
full p rticulars and the names of over 2,000 Families 
(some of whom you may know) now using our pianos 
in every State and Territory of the Union, When you 
write state WH. Re you saw this notice. 
U. 8S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


Electro Gold Watches, 
STEM WINDERS, 

ANCHOR MOVEMENTS, 
Accurate, durable, and guaranteed 
to stand teet 10 WEARS, only 
$15. Ladies’ and Gents’ Key 
Winders, $12. 

Watches sent C.O.D., privilege 
of examination before payment. 
F.C. MILLER &00.,117 Fulton St., 
Send for Circular. New York City. 


URPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 
















HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........94 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, aa © cccceces OD 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = © sconces 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
By Ws vat cccodectdcecssdvested 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

temittances should be made by Post «Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankiu Squane, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazrne, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dvllar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Macaztnz, 20 volumes 
of the Werx ty, and 9 volumes of the Bazar row ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per'’s Werkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
Cc WEI Successor to 
. s, POLLAK 

& CO., Manufactarer of MEER- 

SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 

retail. 27 John Street. 

Send for Circular, to P.O. Box 5009. 
7ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood Type and 

Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Stands, 


and Guileys. Complete Newspaper outfits. 16 and 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 
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be by a persistent Cough, which Dr. Jayne's Ex- 


pectorant may 6e relied on to cure. It will certainly bene- 
fit you also, if troubled with either Asthma or Bronchitis. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward, 
“ The Traveling Magician.” 


JaNv ARY 


Price $15. 
I}lustrated Cataiwyt 
be had on application, or 
will be mailed, by enclosing 
10 cents to 
JOHN BOGERS, 
1155 Broadway, New York, 
Corner 27th Street. 


In connection with the 
PATENT * Scientific Ameri- 
can, Messrs. Munn & Co. are Solicitors of American 
and Foreign Patents, and have the largest establish 
ment in the world. Patents are obtained on the best 
terms. Models of New Inventions and Sketches ex- 
amined, and advice free A special notice is made in 
the Selentific American of all Inventions Pat- 
ented through thie Agency, with the name and resi- 
dence of the Patentee Public attention is thus di- 
rected to the merits of the new patent, and sales or in- 
troduction often effected. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or inven- 
tion can ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent 
can probably be obtained, by writing to the under- 
signed. Terms for Selentific American, $5 20 
ayear. Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
‘PEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


les may 








AND VIEWS 
Titus. Catalogues & Lectures. 3 Books, #ic. 


Crrcucars Freer. Outr1rts WantTep. 
MAGIO MUSICAL CABING?T. | THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Rveryone a Musician. ' 809 Filbert St., Philad’a, Pa 


MUSICAL NOVELTY OF THE AGE. 


ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 
PERFECT. AUTOMATIC, 
Electric Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer- 
ences. 7 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fioeors, and 
are fitted with the 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight araund the body 
under the arms. 





greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. X. 
FRENCH WALKING JACKRT, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. No. 17 


GIRL’S W ARDROB E, Breton Jacket, Princesse 


Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 

and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old. “ 19 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt ° “2 


BRETON JACKE Breton Over-skirt with 





Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt “ 19 
DIAGONAL POLON — with Princesse Ba k, 
and Walking Skir ‘ “ ¢ 
SINGLE-BREASTE D sat KET , Empress Over 
skirt, and Fan- - ained Skirt “ gi 
COAT-TAIL V BASQUE, Scarf Over-ski: 
and Long Fan- Trained Skir “ 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE w ith Lapped Prout, 
and Walking Skirt ccese ~ a 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER...... - eee “* @ 
BRETON WRAPPER..... : * 2 
oo R POLONAISE and Demi- Traine: d 
PTITITIIITI TTT TT eT “ 2 


COUNTRY SUIT, Scarf Mantilia, Long 
skirt open in Front, and Long , Walking Skir "= & 


PLEATED BASQUE, Peplum Over- skirt, ne 
Short Walking Skirt . “ 40 
CUIRASS POLONAISE and Long Walking 
Skirt.. ° - ° . - “ 40 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
vat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
2 to 9 years old) ~ ae 
CREEDMOOR POULONAISE WAI KING SUIT “ 42 
ENGLISH WALKING JA‘ KET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. ~ & 
SAC cau wheter MAN, and Trimmec dF an-Trai ned 
ces nerocseseoe - = 


COMBINATION PRINCESSE COSTUME.... “ 44 


DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt “ 44 

MARQUISE POLONAISE and Derai-Trained 
ichie>niemend segcdasesecoseses * 46 

ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “* 46 


PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt “ 46 

CARRICK POLONAITSE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 47 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Wal iking Coat (for misses from 7 to 15 years 

Dvansetbeidneneseenecpepeccs 

CUIRASS BASQU E with Long Bac “k Se ama, 

— skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 


poee ccc ccccececece. coos ceeces ‘@ 
BEL TE ‘D "CARRICK _—— E, Apron | Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............ “ 61 
Vol. XJ. 
PLASTRON WRAPPER............ - oon @ 9 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns cannot afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usval discount. Orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ROTARY & LEVER PRESSES. 


Least Power, Space, and Cost. 
Send Two Stamps for Catalogue to 
r DAVID W.WATSON, Man’f’r, 
73 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

THE EIGHTH STREET MISSION, 

» 113, 8S. St. Louis, Mo., Offers Premiums for 
Merit: $10 for the best composition on the Bible, $10 
for the best paper on the life of Christ, $10 to the one 
who learns the most Bible verses. 


3 GOLD& Sever Basher C ‘ards, with ‘Name, i in 
e Leatherette Case, 30c. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N.Y 





R' PAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR BEOS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from aa 


to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 
HARPER &€ BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
wienticn Gold Watches 
$8, $10, $15. $20 and $25 each ‘ 
4, $2 to $12, to match. Jeweiry ofthe san 
< sent 0.0 'D.,t Kxrpress 





Illustrated Cireular CoLLiIns eas * ATCH 
Factory, 535 Broadway, New York. Pox 496 


Pay and € tly ~~ —A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian ft 1 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send t 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted 


MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, 
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TICIAN, 687 Broad 
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bug. ‘‘ It has cured thousands.” Sample bottle free. Ad 


dress J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, 1323 Br adway, N.Y. 


Gold Quill Pen, send ae 
stamp for circular. G. F 
Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N. 





6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stam 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10« % 4 CL ‘OE & CO.. Br stol,Conr 


VWicTomRm!: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
Mené- Inkera, 68 to $20. 
lustrated Cat Self-Inkers, #6 to @850. 
ps. 5.0 00K a © o., Mfr's, W est Meriden, Conn. 





25 : CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
2) 20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥ 


Gpavyear. / Agente wanted everywhere. Buse 
iness strict ge timate.Particulars free 
Address J.W ORTE @ Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
50 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 ir 
case 18c, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conr 
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HARPER'S NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. | 
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GOLD! 85 
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CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
Teme { Few } ‘ : 
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I f iH 
M ] Low 
‘ M 4 I ra 
| } «$71 5 
II 
THE ART OF BEAUTY | N H. R. Haws 
I ‘ ( 
0 ‘ 4 * 
I 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, | MCs 
M.D ‘ Pape . I 
] 
THE KHEDIVE'S EGYPT ‘ H as ‘ 
Ks M By I De 
I ( Gene I 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS \ i t- 
M f . I V aM 


C. 1 ‘ 
‘, 


THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS 
I ] 

( UG I 
FREDERIC THE GREAT I M . 
LORD CLIVE I I Ma er, 
WARREN HASTINGS. By! M 

| : 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON 

A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERA RE. I 
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CONTEMPORARY ART IN € 
‘ ; t : 


ART DECORAT N APPLIED TO F RNIT Re 
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THE STREET. 
Hon. Witttam M. Tween. “ Why, a fellow feels quite Honest in this Neighborhood.” 


Theodore B Start 


OF THE LATE FIRM OF 
STARR & MARCUS. 


Diamonds, Rare Pearls, Choice 
Cameos and Intaglios, Rich Gold 


Jewelry, American and Foreign Watches, 


Fine 
Stone 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes. 
ret 


le retail Agent for the Gorkam Manu- 

facturing Company, Silversmiths. 

No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


Fa 
“REGORYS 


SEED aoa 


meATALOCUS 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed 
for 18758, rich in engravings, will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. 
for it. I offer one of the largest collections of vegeta- 
bie seed ever sent out by any seed house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed 


farms. Printed directions for cultivation on each pack- 
age. All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to 
name; 8o far, that should it prove otherwise J will re- 


All the order gratis. New Vegetables a specialty. As 
the original Introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phin- 
ney's Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, I 
offer several new vegetables this season, and invite 
the patronage of all who are anxious to have their seed 
directly from the grower, fresh, , and of the very 
best strain. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Masa. 
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GK & SNYDERS AMERICANS 
CLUB S ; 


price, Not. 
QUALITY. tonE: 
& CLUB SKATES. 


cH, 


oes SAT nusaue 
( AMUF A ERS. 
" w YORK. —_ 


1 lft ‘Q At Reda s. 
ICROSCOPES 3) .Beueh Pees 
tacles, Telescopes, Thermome Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. B. & J. BEOK, 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ractical Cooking & Dinner Giving, 


( 


Pract ooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise 
il Instructions in Cooking; 
in the Combination and Serving of Dishes: and 
in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson. Llustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


containing Practi 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
“roast lady” with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
ali of them good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Published by FARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ls 


ent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Vastomers of last season need not write | 





‘R CAMPBELL, 


HARPER'S 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Ww transferred tetail Business to Mr, 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Starr & Manrovs), and 
from this date that Department will be conducted by 


have our 


him in connection with his general business, at No. 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods 


will be offered at our established prices. 
Our Salesrooms in Union Square will remain open 
for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 


GORHAM WEG CO, 


Silversmiths, 
No, 37 UNION SQUARE. 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


¢#™~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


Camochan's Operative Surgery, 


Contributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical 
By J. M. Carnocnan, M.D., 
Formerly Professor of Surgery in the New 
York Medical College, Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
State Hospital, 1850-71, &c. With Litho- 
graphed Plates. 4to, Paper. Ready: Parts 
I. and II., together, $1 00; Part III., 75 
cents. 


Pathology. 


CONTENTS. 

Parts I. anv II.: Introductory Address on the Study 
of Science.—Elephbantiasis Arabum of the Lower 
Extremity successfully Treated by Ligature of the 
Femoral Artery, with other Cases.—Elephantiasis 
Arabum of the Head, Face, and Neck treated suc- 
cessfully by Ligature of both Common Carotid 
Arteries. —Remarks on the Ligation of the Common 
Trunk of the Femoral Artery, in Relation to Sec- 
ondary Hemorrhage following Amputation of the 
Thigh ; and in Hemorrhage from Wounds of the 
Plantar Arteries, and of the Posterior aud Anterior 
Tibial Arteries, with Cases. 

Part IIJ.: Case of Amputation of the entire Lower 
Jaw, for Ostitis, Necrosis, and Caries.—Remarks 
on Amputation of the entire Lower Jaw.—Case of 
Amputation of the entire Lower Jaw for Osteo-Fi- 
broid Tumor, & Deux Temps.—On Shock and Col- 
lapse,and the Primary Treatment of Injuries; includ- 





ing the Consideration of the Time of Election for 
Capital Operations required after extensive Lesions. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
tw Sent by 


mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 


H-W.JOHNS’ PATENT. 


SBESTOS 
MATERIALs. 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Bofler 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings 
Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Senc 
for Sampies, I!lustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





Manufacturer & Importer of 


Fine Saddlery, 
No. 54 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


DICKH’S forse by all Drugeists. | 
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AN ARGUMENT AGAINST SIDEWALK OBSTRUCTIONS. 


CYPRUS. 


CYPRUS : its Ancient Cities, ‘Tombs, and Tem- 


A Narrative of Researches and Exca- 








ples. 


vations during Ten Years’ Residence in tha 


Island. By General Louis Pacma pi Crs- 
NoLa, Mem. of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


Turin; Hon. Mem. of the Royal Society of 
FOR 1878. 


Literature, London, ete. With Portrait, | 
Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Ex- | 


tra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 5¢ 


The 


and 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING PATRONAGE 


of Harper’s Macazine enables its pub- 


Cesnola has given us a lively and picturesque nar- Immense 
rative. His labors extended over nearly the whole 
surface of an island one hundred miles in length, by 
about thirty in greatest breadth, and were continued 
for nearly ten year In zeal, patience, and intelli- 
gence, therefor especially when we consider that 
he was compelled to rely wholly upon his private 
means—he has proved himself second to no other 
archxological explorer. * * * He has reaped such 
ward as no previous archeologist, working alone and 
with such restricted means, has ever achieved. His 
discoveries not only throw an entirely new light upon 
many centuries of Cypriote civilization, but they also 
illustrate that of Egypt, Phenicia, Assyria, and Greece 
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lishers to place it beyond the reach of 
a re- | Tivalry, both as to the quantity and qual- 
ity of its literary and artistic contents. 
The of MaGa- 
ZINE is equal to the combined circulation 


circulation HARrPER’s 


He has restored, if not the whole, yet a great portion | of all other American Monthlies of its 
of the “missing link” between the first and the last 
of these great forces in human history. One would class. 


scarcely guess, from his modest, unassuming narra- 
tive, the inestimable value of his entire collection of 
ancient relics.—JN. Y. Tribune. 

Illustrated with hundreds of engravings worthy of 
such a work. * * * General Cesnola’s narrative is 
clear, spirited, and flowing, and his descriptions viv- 
id. He puts his own animation and interest into his 
book, and it cannot fail to inspire the icader with live- 
ly interest.—¥. Y. Evening Mail. 

General Di Cesnola has laid the world of educated 
and thoughtfal men under heavy obligations. He has 
earned the thanks at once of artists and of scholars, 
indeed of all who have learned to comprehend under 
the broad term of history the multiform manifesta- 
tions of social force and creative genius.—N. Y. Sun. 

The object of General Cesnola’s volume is to give an 
accurate description of the various articles in his collec- 
tion, explaining at the same time the exact localities in 
Cyprus from which they were obtained. In this work 
he is, of course, greatly assisted by the illustrations 
in which the book abounds. Page after page is filled 
with fine engravings of statues, vases, engraved gems 
and jewelry of all descriptions. The simplest lover of I 
literature will find entertainment in General Cesnola’s 
description of his long sojourn in Cyprus,and the an- 
ecdotes and incidents of domestic life with which the 
story of his explorations is interwoven.— J. Y. Times 

Thousands will read this book.*** The importance 
of his work has at.racted the attention of scholars the 
world over, and several specialists have assisted him 
in perfecting it. * * * General Cesnola may consider 
himself among the immortals.—N. ¥. Evening Express. the 

One of the most valuable additions made to modern 
literature. * * * It must not be supposed that his book 
is a mere dry catalogue of works of art, discovered 
and arranged. It is, on the contrary, a most interest- 


There has been no year since 1870 
when the circulation of Harprer’s Maea- 
zINE has not been larger than during any 
year of the previous decade. 

In the February Number will begin 
two new Serial Novels by the celebrated 
Novelists 
Harpy. 


English Wittram Brack and 
Tuomas 

Harper's MaGazine gives more space 
than any other popular periodical to im- 


portant papers on subjects connected with 


Science, Art, and Education. 





n its Tilustvrated Descriptive Articles, 


Hanper’s MaGazine is a popular edu 
cator. 
Illustrated Short Stories and Poems 
are a special feature of every Number. 
Harper's is universally recognized as 


Great National Magazine, 


the one periodical absolutely indispensa- 
American 


written in a bright, gossipy vein. * * * The most impor- 
tant discovery made by him was of the golden treasures 
of Kurium, which he describes in the simple style, 
absolutely free from egotism or self-laudation, which 
There is 
nothing in fiction more dazzling than the description 
he gives of this momentous discovery, no record of 
exploration so absorbing in interest, so startling in 
result, as this simple story of the dark passage to the 


ble to readers, 


-_- 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


imparts so much pleasure to the reader. 


vault, the bursting open of the stone door closed be- HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Yea $4 00 
hind some priest twenty-four centuries ago, the re- HARPER'S WEEKLY, ‘* is 4 00 
moval of the dust, the glitter of the first colden brace HARPER'S BAZAR, - 400 
let, and then the heaps of silver plate, the basins filled - . oe 

with exquisite gold jewelry, ~ éclicions aeuhs, the The THREE publications, one year..... 10 00 
rare alabasters and bronzes which were in the treas- Any TWO, one year 70 
ure chambers of the old temple. * * * A more interest- ' er) 

ing and at the same time more valuable work has not SIX subscriptions, one year....... --20 0 


been published for a long time.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
| Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
Address 








Cae Hanrer & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxitw Square, New You® 
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